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UCGULeD bodartin 


ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 
385 Madison Avenue One New York ® New York 








Jacques Bodart furniture is made in limited quantities because it is for the discriminating. It-is 


intended for those of certain taste who appreciate and want the unusual. and who demand 
vy 


pertection of treatment in design, elikisattastelt and finish. 
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from every point of view... A. 





the highest order of furniture craftsmanship 
is in every fine FRENCH PROVINCIAL piece by MELDAN. <u. 
examples of this artistry rarely seen in today’s provincial 
reproductions, are found in this lovely bombé commode. 
in addition to drawers lined with interesting | 
french wallpaper there are: a/hand-carved 

double-beaded drawer fronts. 

b/hand-dovetailed drawer construction. c/2” thick bombé fronts. 
d/1” oak drawer sides. e/custom detailed hardware. 


#182 MUNSEL 











Meldan Furniture 


328 EAST S3RD ST., NEW YORK 22 

BOSTON FACTORY: 100 BUSINESS ST., HYDE PARK 

CHICAGO: KNAPP & TUBBS, MDSE. MART 

LOS ANGELES: JAMES STEWART, 143 NO. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: BEN MILLS, 1803 CONNECTICUT AVE., N.W. 
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Floor coverings from the mills of 
BIGELOW-SANFORD 
KARAGHEUSIAN (GULISTAN) 
MAGEE 

TEMPLETON 





wershals carpet co. 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Plaza 9-6698 
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BRUNOVAN, INC. 


‘ IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Gio Ponti 
Carlo di Carli 
Ico Parisi 


Carlo Mollino 


Bertha Schaefer 


Twisted Cellophane ...0n solid walnut — designed by Gio Ponti 


odern 


: “™ ? 
by Singer 


...a completely fresh approach to 
modern furniture design by the 
foremost architects and designers 


of Italy and America. 


MODERN BY SINGER, now dis- 
played in our brilliant new show- 
room designed by Richard Kelly 
and Bertha Schaefer, supplements 
our traditional line and is made in 
accordance with the very same 
meticulous standards of construc- 
tion. 


For over sixty-five years, makers and de- 


signers of fine upholstered and cabinet 
furniture. 


M. Singer & Sons 


32-38 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
In Chicago: The Merchandise Mart @ Space 61? 


MODERN BY SINGER will be shown in our Chicago showroom in January. 
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A / r 
DESIGNED BY T. H. ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS 


_oee wi eer COMB FURNITURE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 365 MADISON AVE MU 86-9357 CHICAGO MERCHANDISE MART OEL 77144 LOS ANGELES 8778 BEVERLY BLVD CRESTVIEW 6.3106 


GRAND RAPIDS exwisirors suitor 


FOUNDER MEMBER-GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MAKERS GUILD 











ust two minutes, please 


ALL carpet wools are imported. They range 
from the poorest and least desirable, to the 
East Indian and Scoitish, long considered 
among the world’s finest. 


There are many grades of Wool Chenilles— 
poor, good and excellent—as in wilton and 
other machine-made carpets. Chenilles can 
be woven loosely or closely, hurriedly and 
carelessly by the hundreds of yards, or slowly 
and painstakingly yard-by-yard. 


The words “chenille type” and “chenille 
yarn” are used to create the impression that 
you are being shown Chenille or carpet in 
the Chenille class. You are being misled. 
You are not being shown Chenille. 


IT IS NOT CHENILLE, if the back of the 
carpet is latexed. The latex is used to dis- 
guise the loose, weak back and to create a 
“handful” for easier selling. This camouflage 
is not required for Chenille or any wide, 
seamless carpet that is closely-woven. 


The Largest Stocks 
of Quality Carpets 


are here in New York for immediate delivery 


Two different types 


in many wanted decorative colors, including the new 





willow green, cocoa and gold—suitable for any decor. 


ADMIRATION CHENILLE ... With the tan-specked, brown wool back, with all-wool sur- 
faces of choicest East Indian and Scottish yarns; closely- 
woven and smooth-surfaced for long-lived luxury. 12 colors 
in the 9, 12, 15 and 18-ft widths. 


PREMIER HARDTWIST . . . . All-wool of the choicest yarns, and the closest-woven, highest- 


piled twist made. Two to three times the thickness of ordinary 
twists and beyond competition. 7 colors in the 12 and 15-ft 
widths. 


SPECIAL ORDER CHENILLES WITH DELIVERY 10-12 WEEKS 


7 qualities ranging from the nubby to the smoothest and 
most lustrous of Chenilles. East Indian and Scottish wools 
skein-dyed to your own colors and then woven seamless to 
the exact, required sizes. Perfection without waste. 


Write for prices and sample cuttings, 
if not available at your carpet house. 


All Chenilles are not Templeton’s. For your own protection look for 
the tan-specked, brown wool back. It’s TEMPLETON’S, the decorator’s Chenille 


JAMES TEMPLETON & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


The oldest name in Chenille—famous for 112 years 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC. 
Sole U. S. Agents 


281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ¢ IN CHICAGO: +1822A MERCHANDISE MART 
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set of the month 


a preview of MGM’s “The Merry Widow” 


In a set which must have been more fun than most to 
design, Cedric Gibbons and Paul Groesse have gone to 
town to devise a delightful, tongue-in-cheek background 
for the lavish improbabilities of a mythical kingdom. 
Since no one at this late date is going to take anything 
connected with “The Merry Widow” very seriously (ex- 
cept its charming music) the art department could af- 
ford to indulge a penchant for spoofing old musical 
comedies which Hollywood likes to do at this moment. 
Taking their cue from the overblown rococo vagaries of 
two huge porcelain mirrors, they constructed a whole 
set in similar bombastic fashion, swagged and over- 
swagged windows and walls in velvets and brocades, de- 
signed furniture tufted within an inch of its life. Oh, 
yes! the stars? Lana Turner and Fernando Lamas. 

















CONSTRUCTION ? UNSURPASSED. DESIGN? ORIGINAL. 
BEAUTIFUL ? DEPENDS ON You. 


Whar is known of sound furniture construction is known by us and applied. 
Whatever the criteria, you could not buy upholstered 
furniture which is more soundly constructed than 
the samples you see here. Or the collection they represent. 
As to design you can be certain that each piece is genuinely 
and refreshingly original. But as for beauty, that much must remain 
a matter of preference and therefore personal. Both for yourself and your client. 
What they will find here is a different esthetic experience 
secured by the knowledge that—mechanically—the 
furniture they see and sit in is the best that men can make. 


DECORATIVE 


MODERN inc 


335 East 45TH Street. New York 17,N. Y. 
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A fine Ramsona Linen, handprinted 
in England. On white, aqua and 
yellow grounds. 50” wide. 
#14510 series 


UPDECOR- RAMSONA 


FABRICS, INC. FABRICS, LTD. 
6 EAST S3RD STREET ©§ NEW YORK 22 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
Gould Morgan Crosby, 420 Boylston St. Stanley W. Freeman, 664 W. Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciliates F. Poets, 663 W. La Cienega Bivd. Derek Fairman, 445 Powell St. 
DALLAS 


Doak Stowe & Co., 2611 Cedar Springs Avenus 


SOUTHEASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
R. John McMullan 
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Stroud’s 
TEXTURE 


Most fabulous of the Nylon miracles .. . 
America’s first Nylon Chenille carpet. It 
can’t be bought at retail. Seven excitingly 

different textures . . . woven of snowy 
white, crimped Nylon yarns that dye to 
gem-like brilliance of color. Nylon stays 
clean and wears longer, won't fluff and 
moths pass it by. Unharmed by mil- 
dew and is flame resistant. All of 
which makes this Stroud Nylon Che- 
nille a uniquely practical, stunning 
floor covering that clients love at 


first sight. 


Manges feels honored to be one of the 
limited group of decorator supply houses 
through which Stroud Nylon Chenille is 
exclusively obtainable. Any color and any 
width at no extra cost. 





SIMON MANGES & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Carpets Exclusively To The Decorator 


575 Mapison AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N_Y. 
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Picicipais the opening 
January 15, 1952 of 


New and Enlarged Showrooms 


—— 


OR ed 


463 THIRD AVENUE 


at 49th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephones: PL 5-5565-66 


e SCONCES 
e MIRRORS 
e LAMPS 

e BRACKETS 
e PICTURES 


e DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
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on Zs Angeles 


Now at : 145 North Robertson Boulevard 
Grosfeld House 


in Los Angeles... 
Modern, Contemporary 
Period R set When the new Grosfeld House—Los Angeles opened on December 2nd, the 
and Period Rooms oe decorating world expected the extraordinary . .. and found it in full measure! 
by For never before had the West Coast seen such an exhibit of significant, 
trend-setting decor ...forty completely executed interiors in every period, 


Virginia Conner Dick - a every mood...created by eminent interior designers... and highlighted by 



















Hundreds of New Pieces of Furniture in Every 
Period and Modern Shown in 40 Display Rooms 





Hans H. Littgen * Breger-Salzman. a ' hundreds of new pieces of Grosfeld House furniture! 
tae ay. a cy fiee If you have not already seen Grosfeld House — you must come and bring 
Gertrude Jarvis © Melanie Keb it ' your most exacting clients... soon! 
J. Wilbur Kelley « Wm. Gardner-Meek os New 114 page Catalog of Furniture and Carpeting 
Joseph Mullen * Muller-Barringer =. ready NOW! Available to accredited decorators 
Elizabeth Peacock + Oscar 0. Widmann = and dealers outside of our showroom areas. 
Evan Tudor ¢ Ralph Van Hoorebeke = 
and many others Re 
a to et ea kth ee dy yf, HYG 
conras o wp rem. VA OSf¢ OUSC 
FIRTH OF ENGLAND CARPETING ric 
LOS ANGELES: 145 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 





Main Office & Showrooms: 215 East 58th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





































































































































































NEW GROSFELD HOUSE 
ON THE WEST COAST 


So magnificent in conception and recep- 
tion was the Grosfeld House exhibit of 
completely executed room and apartment 
settings at 215 East 58th Street, in New 
York, that the idea has been transplanted 
to the welcoming West coast. The address 
is 145 North Robertson Boulevard in Los 
Angeles. The idea is the same—to present 
to the trade exquisitely-appointed rooms 
(forty in all), ranging in style and period 
from traditional English and French to 
contemporary American. Each interior 
has been decorated by the designer of the 
furniture displayed with the superb re- 
sults of careful coordination plus a highly 
individualized verve throughout. In all 
eighteen leading designers and architects 
took part in this huge venture. The setup, 
which includes three impressive “decora- 
tor suites,” occupies a modern two-story 
building designed by architect Arthur 
Froehlich—the entirety must be seen to 
be even partially appreciated. ‘“‘House for 
Moderns” by Wililam Breger and Stanley 
Salzman features modular sections of wil- 
low walnut to provide flexible storage 
units in bedroom, dining-room, and liv- 
ing-room, sparked by hand-woven Peru- 
vian linen and calfskin-patterned draper- 
ies. Virginia Connor Dick’s “House of 
Vision” places pale ash furniture against 
a variety of vivid colors and wall surfaces. 
“Inspiration House” by Hans Luttgen is 
uncompromisingly modern with walnut, 
leather and copper accents sharing the 
honors. Melanie Kahane is represented by 
three rooms including an Italian Direc- 
toire bedroom in yellow, tangerine, and 
white. Joseph Mullen presents traditional 
styles in contemporary settings, includes 
an Empire dining-room, an _ English- 
Regency living-room, an English dinette, 
and an Empire foyer. Lorin Jackson has 
a bedroom and a dining-room in modern 
Provincial, William Gardner Meck has a 
total of nine distinctive rooms including 
a Regency living-room in charcoal, pink, 
and mustard; and an English living-room, 
an 18th-century dinette, and others. Ger- 
trude Jarvis, Elizabeth Peacock, Wilbur 
Kelly, Muller-Barringer, Edith Gecker, 
Oscar Widmann, Evan Tudor, Otto 
Hula, Estelle Behr, and Florence Fergu- 
son are also brilliantly represented. Every 
one of the forty rooms is carpeted in the 
luxurious velvets, Wiltons, Axminsters, 
and textures of T. F. Firth and Sons of 
Brighouse, Yorkshire, England, for whom 
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Grosfeld House is the exclusive represen- 
tative in this country. It is a truly stu- 
pendous undertaking, rating all West- 
coast attention. 


DRAMATIC NEW LAMP- 
FURNITURE SHOWROOM 
BY HEIFETZ 


Yasha Heifetz, famous for his pioneer 
achievements in portable lighting and 
designer-manufacturer of lamps and dis- 
tinctive decorative accessories, has turned 
his talents to creating a background de- 
signed to display his wares with taste 
and dramatic appeal. The new address 
of The Heifetz Company is 16 East 53rd 
Street, in New York. The concept is one 
of versatility based on mobile panels back- 
dropping the silhouetted lamps. These 
panels, easily mounted in any of thirty- 
six colors, afford an opportunity to view 
the lamp against its almost-natural habi- 
tat. Further ease for viewing are the 
movable cabinet tops upon which the 
lamps are arranged with jewel-like promi- 
nence. Thus mobility is the keynote, with 
color highlighting the wonderful lamp 
choices possible. Lighting comes into its 
own, as well, via a series of rheostats 
which control the lamps in each area, 
making it possible to view them lit by 
various wattages which are used in the 
home, and—in addition—focusing atten- 
tion on one series without the distractions 
of the others. All of the lamps featured— 
old as well as new—cater to this talented 
designer’s credo that lamps must “do 
something.” They must give light where 
it’s needed: they must not sacrifice func- 
tionalism for the sake of being decora- 
tive: they must, at the same time, be good 
looking, of superb workmanship. A quar- 
tette of such gems makes up a black-and- 
white group. Of birch, steel, and black 
and white glazes, these are in simple clas- 
sic shapes, retail amazingly at only $31.50 
each. On top of each, as on so many of 
the lamps in this collection, is a light 
shield which protects the eyes of the 
viewer who is looking down at the lamp 
and also acts as a directional light guide. 
Original in theme, twenty-four new lamps 
are done in a variety of mediums: im- 
ported woods, copper, ceramics, bronze 
and brass combined with steel. Choicc 
bubinga (African rosewood) and padouc 
(African vermillion) are worked into eye- 
catching forms that take on sculptural 
beauty as well as functioning in top 
lighting capacity. A slender torch is idea! 


for an until-then dark corner, a floor 
lamp has a round 16”-diameter table to 
serve many useful purposes, the gamut is 
almost endless. Another group features 
hand-made copper and bronze lamps by 
Yasha Heifetz and Ben Fischer. Each of 
these is individually hammered and 
shaped: the results are unique three- 
dimensional sculptures-with-light. And, 
not to be overlooked, are the “Limited 
Edition” lamps—magnificent hand-carved 
bases, handsomely shaded. With the ad- 
vent of this dramatic new showroom, the 
firm made the natural move toward in- 
troducing contemporary furniture —a 
chair of welcome simplicity for evening- 
long comfort that retails for $60 in muslin 
and mates airfoam seat and back con- 
struction with sleek steel legs, several 
very interesting little serving trays of 
stainproof tops and black steel, and seven 
tables—cocktail, lamp, occasional. The 
table group retails from $25.50 to $78 
each, offers a new possibility for attain- 
ing clean, wholesome modern settings. 
This is a unique showroom that shouldn’t 
be missed. If you are in town, see it in 
person. If out of town, write for their 
series of brochures for your files—ready 
by the end of January—on furniture, ac- 
cessories, Museum of Modern Art award 
lamps, and other useful picture-and-de- 
scription folders. 


NEWS FROM CASSARD 
ROMANO: COLOR PHOTOS 
AND UNIQUE DEFERRED- 
PAYMENT PLAN 


Cassard Romano Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of authentic period replicas and direct 
descendants of the famed Mercier Fréres 
of Paris whose gifted artisans won ap- 
pointment as furniture makers to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, have just announced an 
exclusive (and revolutionary), trio of 
plans titled “Your Plus From Us.” As 
outlined by H. T. Holler, sales manager 
for the company, this forward-thinking 
three-point program is keyed to aid the 
interior designer in creating increased 
sales—truly a “plus” setup. First, to aid 
in conferring with new and prospective 
clients, this firm offers the prestige-plus 
of a photograph for the decorator’s folio— 
in full color—of any room which she has 
rendered whose pieces are predominantly 
by Cassard. Here is the work of the pro- 
fessional handsomely displayed—an _ un- 
failing clincher for closing every sale. 
Next, to help the interior designer via 


Continued on Page 28 
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oe . . . executed in the grandeur of the Louis XVI period. 


51” high, 36” wide, 18” deep. Available in eight Cassard personalized 


wood finishes . . . painted .. . or finished to match your sample. 
Style number is 18211 


Cassard Romano Co., Inc. 305 East 63rd St., N.Y.C. 21 
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30S Cast 6) rd st. 
new york, a.y. 

















modern or traditional interiors. 
Los Angeles: 1303 Brack Shops (521 West 7th St.) 


Dallas: J. C, Briggs, 1071 Second Unit 
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Spiral bound sample books available at $7.50 each 


Selected motifs from our new Collection ‘‘9”’ 
of machine printed wallpaper 


BASSETT &VOLLUM 


‘ie Se Ree Ee ATE OD 


Weblpapers 


161 EAST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 1], ILL. 
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THE MARKET, continued from page 23 
trade publicity, Cassard Romano will 
select outstanding rooms to be displayed 
in full-page advertisements in INTERIOR 
Desicn, complete with credit lines for 
the designer: thus, additional renown for 
the decorator—additional prestige in the 
eyes of the client. And thirdly, as practi- 
cal aid to the interior designer in ob- 
taining larger sales and offering the possi- 
bility of interesting the installment buyer, 
Cassard Romano is advancing tangible 
assistance in obtaining finances for de- 
ferred payment. Since furnishing a home, 
or even a single room, requires an above- 
ordinary cash outlay, this convenience of 
deferred payments may encourage com- 
plete desinging and avoid curtailments. 
Here is an inspired opportunity for the 
client to enjoy a fully designed home— 
with a big plus value for the interior 
designer. Further details of this unusual 
and most welcome) three-point plan may 
be had by addressing this firm at 305 East 
63rd Street, in New York. Showrooms are 
also located in Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Dallas. 


TRADITIONAL LIGHTING: 
NEW VERSIONS 


A lamp can be more than lighting. In 
the case of lamps from Heckel & Rinaldi, 
they can be decorative accents that high- 
light other beautiful items in the room, 
they can have dignity and sculptural im- 
portance, they can have the advantages 
of traditional taste and contemporary 
craftsmanship. They can, in short, be one 
of the most exciting fillips to any décor, 
and—as such—are worthy of much con- 
sideration. This firm is constantly on the 
search for old, tried, successful lamps 
that have proved their right to be repro- 
duced for today’s homes. And their re- 
productions are truly marvels of skilled 
workmanship, so accurate to each detail 
that even the connoisseur can’t be certain 
of the antique versus the new. On your 
next visit to their workroom-showroom at 
235 East 42nd Street, New York, you 
will be able to spot many new things. 
There are, right and left, Directoire heads, 
hand-painted porcelain vase shapes, and 
pierced scrollwork bases that look old 
and important. Tall, solid brass patterns 
are typical of the Royal English Worces- 
ter, and there are a variety of tile colors 
available after the manner of Dresden. 
Raised accents of white enamel perk the 
mat gold hand-painted pattern of leaves, 


] 


and glass—in many colors—has, too, the 


raised white enamel motif that makes an 
eye-catching textural effect. Copies of 
English opaline glass are in the making 
Dutch delft forms, taller than the origi- 
nals, and overlay glass defining the old, 
familiar, well-loved shapes are in evidence 
Phere are others, as well, all set lovingly 
on hand-made bronze mountings, all in- 
dicative of tedious hand labor and a 
constant appraisal of the most decora- 
1 
J 


tive appeal with which lamps can be lit 


TIBBENHAM’S TREND 
TOWARD LIGHTNESS 


There’s a new philosophy afoot at the 
showrooms of Tibbenham, 133 East 54th 
Street, New York, and it takes form with 
highly interesting results. Their credo is 
that period furniture, if designed properly, 
can (and should) belong in the modern 
homes of today—the smaller-scaled apart- 
ments, the fantastically popular “ranch 
type” homes, the adapted-to-now older 
dwellings. And, for that “proper” design- 
ing of period pieces, they turn to light- 
ness—lighter woods, lighter proportions 
of design, lighter in scale. One of the most 
eye-appealing of these new attributes is 
the finish they have dubbed “antique 
gold,” a golden mahogany, lighter than 
is customary, which will key traditional 
pieces more closely with modern things. 
This finish will be available on all of 
their wood pieces—further enhancement 
of fine traditional design. Another inno- 
vation is the English Regency bedroom 
grouping, “Stockleigh Hall.” Available 
late this month, it simplifies and restrains 
original Regency, offers concave grace on 
finely-figured mahogany veneers in either 
the new light or the older dark finishes. 
There are a double dresser, a single chest, 
a chest-on-chest, two night tables, a dress- 
ing table, two beds, and a vanity bench— 
adorned, where hardware is in evidence— 
with a solid brass twisted-spiral bail 
pull topped by a square medallion head. 
Here are two notable steps forward in the 
direction of bringing traditional furni- 
ture completely up-to-date as to mood, 
function, and appeal. They are well 
worth an in-person visit for those clients 
who demand top quality. 


NEW MODERN TEXTURES 


Coordination, the “open seseme” to many 
a fine job, has been further advanced by 
Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd., of 37 East 61st 
Street, in New York. They have just hung 
two new patterns woven domestically to 
mate with their well-loved Siamese silks. 
One is a two-color texture; the other has 
a trio of colors—both come in five com- 
binations, all of which are perfectly 
pitched for the silks so that you may now 
create an entire room with these in- 
spired coordinates. Another new group, 
this time in the linen family, is woven by 
Joseph Acton, is similar in mood but 
doesn’t necessarily capture the same tonal 
qualities. They’ve added them to the line 
just because they like them—an admirable 
reason if we've ever heard one! 


HOUSE OF MANY TALENTS 


Ten months of the year Harold E. Mc- 
Gackin treks all over Europe—England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Holland, 
and Belgium—secking beautiful things. 
The unique setup at 936 Third Avenue, 
in New York, is proof positive that he 
finds them, and that his talented cohort, 
designer S. W. Tinebra, is something of 
a genius at arranging them in exciting 


backgrounds. The street-floor level is 
bulging with furniture and accessory items, 
with a high percentage—in the latter 
group—of magnificent bronzes. In the 
basement there take place a wide range 
of services—lamp mounting, wiring, fur- 
niture repairs and re-upholstery—an en- 
tire gamut of must-have-them-when-you- 
need-them talents that make one stop 
of all those little chores. Upstairs is one of 
the most charming, idea-packed apart- 
ments we’ve seen. It is, actually, an ever- 
varied arrangement of furniture to sug- 
gest ideas of traditional decoration. At 
present the stress is on French Empire, 
and the so-popular-now Biedermeier, with 
examples of these styles set about with 
homelike assurance. There are a living- 
room, a dining-room, and a bedroom— 
clever backgrounds to show furniture— 
and, since it changes often, a good place 
to check every so often to peek at what 
has currently arrived. In addition to the 
bronzes, which are in amazing abundance, 
there are other “specialties.” In step with 
the simple trend of Biedermeier, there 
are made-to-your-order inlaid marble-top 
coffee tables. Each design, Italian-made, 
according to specifications, may be any 
size, any selection of marble, any design, 
whether it is merely decorative or com- 
bines the hobby or profession of your cli- 
ent. Too, ask to see hand-carved, hand- 
painted fruit made of marble. They are 
the most realistic fruit this side of the eat- 
ing kind—even to the bruises from which 
you half expect to get their juice all over 
your hands. 


MACHINE PRINTS 
BY GALLIGAN 


The demand for beautifully-designed wall- 
papers is constantly on the increase: the 
budget is all-too-often less than adequate 
—and a happy solution is now being in- 
troduced by William J. Galligan, Inc., 40 
East 49th Street, New York. That solu- 
tion comes in the form of twenty machine 
prints, selected (literally) from  thou- 
sands of patterns—an accumulation of 
18th- and 19th-century American and 
European designs that are keyed, today, 
to contemporary rooms as well as to period 
settings. Their unusual color beauty and 
depth are the results of the slow machine 
techniques attributed to the French system 

indeed some patterns which it was im- 
possible to translate to paper with the 
hand-screening process for which this 
firm is already well known, take hand- 
somely to this more exact process, are 
smart as well as budget-aware. Approxi- 
mating the effect of hand-printed papers, 
this score of designs averages five colora- 
tions each, runs the gamut from small to 
medium to large-scale patterns, in formal 
and informal moods. Two of the most 


popular papers, formerly in the hand- 
screened collection, have been brought out 
in this new medium with all-to-the-good 
results, They are “Flower Plaid,” a mini- 
ature Provincial, and “Diamond Twig,” 


Continued on page 74 
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Created by KEMM Furniture Co., Inc 
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WESTERFIELD 
COLLECTION 


Rarely has it been our pleasure to present a 
group of documents which possess such a unique 


background. 


The WESTERFIELD COLLECTION, now housed in 
Camden, Maine is a treasure-trove of old and inter- 
esting textiles, personally acquired by Mrs. Wester- 
field over a period of many years. Included in this 
assemblage are many lovely, historic fabrics and 
quilts, and a magnificent collection of old period 


costumes. 


Mrs. Westerfield, a truly passionate “collector” 
of objects old and lovely claims that her interest in 


fabrics started when she fell in love with a calico 





dress given to their alcoholic cook by her mother 
when she was six years old, and she has been “collect- 
ing ever since”. The daughter of a portrait painter, 
and the wife of an amateur sailor, she has “roamed 
and sailed” the country in search of beautiful old 


fabrics. 


A glimpse into the success of her continuous 
undertaking may be seen in this group, which we 
have reproduced with utmost fidelity, and appropri- 


ately named—The wesTERFIELD COLLECTION. 


oo 


4 East 53rd St. New York 22 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * KANSAS CITY » DALLAS 
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Often imitated . . . yet never duplicated, decorators have come 
to recognize the unrivalled beauty of decorative magic, 
the exclusive glass veining process of ABpotr GLass. 

See it in a range of colors as interpreted in a complete line 

of mirrors and mirrored furniture accessories designed by 


Joun Lairp and Dick Ferc. The pieces shown: 


No. 600 screen and No. 204 coffee table. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


ABBOTT GLASS 


factory: 156 EAST 120th STREET, NEW YORK 


2016 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
1866 COVENTRY ST., CLEVELAND HTS., OHIO 
58 E. WALTON PLACE, CHICAGO 
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THE 4920 SERIES of 20 
interchangeable case units consists 
of chests, cabinets and bookcases 
in varying heights, widths and 
depths according to need. 

Certain pieces are available 

with open bases for use 

as superstructures. 


DUNBAR FURNITURE CORPORATION OF 
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NEW YORK: 305 EAST 63RD STREET 
CHICAGO: 1638 MERCHANDISE MART 
BOSTON: 92 NEWBURY STREET 
KANSAS CITY: 212 MERCHANDISE MART 
LOS ANGELES: 8745 WEST THIRD STREET 








“Classic Figure” 40” repeat in stock and special colors 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 


Bacon-Perry Inc. Boyer-B Inc. 159 The Prado N.E. 
X T | LE S | N ae 2508 Maple Ave. 8800 Beverly Blvd. 


2ii EAST 49 ST., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
PLAZA > .@373 








Tables 
that get 
“talked about’ 


Designed by Roy Requa 


Yes, wherever decorators meet, 
the talk invariably turns to I. Schwartz 
# 536-20" x 54” x 16” 
wonderful collection of Seacrest mirrored 
coffee tables. They are accent pieces 
par excellence. See them soon... 


or write for illustrations. 


# 535-34” x 34” x 16” h Scheu a G 


GLASS &6 MIRROR CO. 


412-418 East 59th Street, New York 22 
PLaza 9-7866 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
Boyer-Brown, Inc. Boyer-Brown, Inc. 
8800 Beverly Blvd. 312 Sutter Street 
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collection of 
upholstered 


pieces 
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tables 
with twofold 


appeal 


_auple* 





"Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 


ARROWBILT* two ways — in metal or in wood. il 


Duplex is exciting news for those who 


have always wished they could afford modern 





at its best. Duplex is an Arrow product. 
This is all the quality-minded 
needs to know — for the Sign of the Archer 


has identified the finest in traditional and modern furniture for over thirty years. 


THE ARROW UPHOLSTERY CO. 


New York: 119-125 West 24th Street 
Chicago: 1650 Merchandise Mart 
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WOOD and HOGAN 


America’s Largest Wholesale Selection of Distinguished English Furniture 
385 MADISON AVENUE e« NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


| Sole American distributors for Arthur Brett & Sons, Limited 


~ 
ce 
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A touch of history in the modern manner... 
hand printed in Denmark. Pastel tones accented 
with white, contrasted against a choice of 

bold backgrounds in green, brown, red or grey. 
Vat dyed colors on heavy cotton 50” wide— 
suitable for slip covers, draperies or upholstery. 


Hambro House of | Design 


17 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Representatives: 


8800 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 

159 Ottawa Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids 
2622 Cedar Springs, Dallas 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

445 Powell Street, San Francisco 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 
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203 | KY | 54th Street . Neu York 


Plaza 9-4087 


The Gold Dolphin offers to the 
trade an outstanding source for 
smart antique furniture and.deco- 
rative accessories. You will find 
here one of New York's large Sartere 
most distinguished collections of 
fine French furniture, Italian, Vic- 
torian, Chinese and other period 
atrastiatiace paintings, lamps, mir- 
rors, mantels, andirons, chandeliers, 
candelabra, sconces, screens, garden 
figures, sculpture and blackamoors. 
An incredibly large collection ot 
superb furnishings and decorative 
items tO Meet every taste eCVery 


price range—-but all good value. 





for traditional elegance and charm 







tee French Provincial 
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Occasional furniture that is distinguished in design 





often contributes as much elegance and decorative character 







L as the largest piece in the room. Particularly is this true of the 
Provincial desks, commodes, bookcases, coffee and lamp tables, arm, 
side and slipper chairs featured in the Decorators Division at Stiehl's. 


distributors to decorators 


dtielal . 28 WEST TWENTIETH STREET ° NEW YORK 
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We show our 


sertes 8321 Printed Antique Satin. The 
ground color may be gray, green, white, beige 


or in your own special colors. 48 inches wide. 


ARTHUR-H-LEE & SONS 2 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 


501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 
Boston « Philadelphia + Chicago + Los Angeles * San Francisco 

















You see the Baldwin 
Chintz, our series 8359. Glazed or unglazed, 


49 inches wide, available in red, green, gray, 


brown or blue on white, or in special colors. 


ARTHUR-H-LEE & SONS 2% 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 
501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


Boston + Philadelphia « Chicago « Los Angeles « San Franciscc 























1992 


The past year was a year of apprehension mostly from the point of view 
of international politics. Our experience supplied dramatic testimony as 
to how integrated the peoples of the world have become. No longer can 
we be concerned only with the economic and social temperature of our 
own country. Spanning the Atlantic and Pacific has no more significance 
for Americans today than a trip across this great country of ours. 

We must break the habit of thinking of our country as a world apart 
politically and socially, the destiny of which we have been able to guide 
successfully. On the contrary, experience proves that we are very much 
a part of the world and we must concern ourselves with the serious prob- 
lem of the reconciliation of the political and social problems of the world 
with those of our own. 

Heretofore each country seemed to represent a family living under its 
own national roof. Now it seems that all of these families are being forced 
to live under a single roof—with one big family wanting the rest of the 
world’s families to live and think as it does. Of course, this isn’t possible. 

Testimony to and proof of the fact that the small and obscure cannot 
be ignored is the announcement that Mohammed Mossadegh, Prime 
Minister of one of the smallest countries of the world, Iran, (628,000 
square miles) has been selected as the Man of the Year, 1951. The fact 
is important only because he holds in his hand the oil-soaked tinder which, 
politically ignited, could start another world holocaust. 

How does all this affect us? Well, we have developed in this country a 
way of life which is the envy of all mankind. The world needs more of 
what we have got and not less. Let’s not compromise ourselves out of 
this wonderful heritage. 

No single group of professional people has contributed more to the 
American home than you, the interior designers. You have brought to it 
graciousness, charm, dignity and a sense of fitness. By so doing you have 
contributed to the strengthening of the most basic unit in our democratic 
system. If we keep this thought uppermost in our minds during 1952 we 
will be contributing more than we may ever realize to the preservation 
of our democratic way of life. 


Hani Vaan 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


IN INTERIOR DESIGN AND IN DECORATION 


BY PAUL R. MacALISTER, I. D. I. 
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The Great Seal of the United States displays, as its central motif, an American Bald Eagle holding an olive branch and 
thirteen arrows which denote the powers of peace and war vested in Congress. Photo courtesy State Department. 


a 


Painted wood eagle with 26” wing span carved by Wilhelm Schimmel. Courtesy Art Institute of Chicago. 
Sternboard of the “Rebecca Sheperd”. Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Painted wood eagle, accredited to John Haley Bellamy. Courtesy of the author. 
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The time—JULY 4, 1776 The place—INDEPENDENCE HALL 
The Speaker—JOHN HANCOCK, President of the Continental Congress 


“We are now a Nation, and I am ready to hear you vote on the question, 
‘Resolved, That Dr. Franklin, Mr. Thomas Jefferson and Mr. John Adams 
be a committee to prepare a device for a seal of the United States of North 
America’.” 


So it was, that coincident with the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence, the arduous task of creating a fitting armorial device 
symbolizing the young Republic was begun. Within six weeks, a 
wavering Congress rejected the designs submitted by this illustrious 
committee, and in similar vein the project passed through the 
hands of five successive committees before being turned over in its 
entirety to Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress, Of the many designs submitted by the six committees, he 
selected that of William Barton (a young Philadelphia artist and 
student of heraldry, nephew of Rittenhouse); suggested minor 
changes, and at long last the new design for the Great Seal was 
adopted by Congress on June 20th, 1782. 

An interesting sidelight is Benjamin Franklin’s distress at the selec- 
tion of an eagle as the central motif in the design 
of the Great Seal, because he frankly preferred 
the turkey gobbler as a more representative sym- 
bol of the United States, but for once his clo- 
quence failed to move his Congressional con- 
freres. 

Historically, we all know that a Roman Eagle 
surmounted the standards of Caesar's Legions, 
and has graced the heraldic arms of many coun- 
tries. For this purpose, the dird’s form was 
accented to depict a vigorous and predatory 
conqueror, 

In mythology, we find the Eagle to be the only 
bird on Olympus, holding Zeus’ thunderbolts 
in his talons and acting as messenger on such assignments as bear- 
ing the handsome youth, Ganymede, to the abode of the Gods, 

In religion, from time immemorial, the Eagle has appeared as a 
device, and in early Christian symbolism it became the emblem 
of St. John. 











However, it is the GOLDEN EAGLE which inspired the artists 
of Europe and Asia—not the AMERICAN BALD EAGLE 
(Haliaeetus leucocephalus)—which is indigenous to our shores. 
Our American Bald Eagle has been a badly maligned bird, but 
in recent years, naturalists’ observations have freed this mighty 
bird of much age-old condemnation. He makes his home along 
the water-ways and shores of this hemisphere, close to his main 
source of food—fish. He and his faithful mate nest in a lofty 
aerie in a single location throughout their long lives. He is swift 
and strong, with remarkable sight and the ability to soar at 
great heights, and will stand prolonged annoyance before turn- 
ing on his harrier. Through experience, the eagle is wary of man- 
kind and keeps his distance until provoked by fear or pain, then 
roused to battle, he is a fierce and mighty fighter. Certainly this 
true and valiant bird is a perfect symbol of our nation. 

In our field, the form and majestic bearing of our national bird 
lends itself to unlimited decorative interpretations. This decora- 
tive quality was immediately evidenced following the adoption 
of the American Bald Eagle as the principal element of our 
Great Seal. It became the personal symbol of each patriot and 
was emblazoned on every conceivable object for all the world 
to see. 

American wood-carvers, known and unknown, recreated the 
symbol with sympathetic artistry. In Pennsylvania, itinerant Wil- 
helm Schimmel had a way with eagles that combined rustic 
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charm with strength, His rather primitive technique is slightly 
reminiscent of the medieval eagle lecturns, showing the bird in 
naturalistic form—then finished in bold color. The famous eagles 
of William Rush display greater elegance in their execution, but 
retain the same feeling of strength. They are often gilded which 
accents the delineation of every detail. But perhaps it was John 
Haley Bellamy who carved the eagles most indicative of this 
nation’s spirit. Many have copied his style, but none has been 
able to convey the same quality of flight and animation with 
such finesse. Samuel MclIntire’s mantel, overdoor and other 
architectural eagle decorations have never been equaled and 
exhibit the unusual delicacy and refinement of detail so typical 
of the early nineteenth century. 

The newly adopted emblem came to life under the deft fingers 
of women throughout the land—in embroideries, quilts and per- 
sonal adornments. Glassmakers pressed the heraldic motif in 
their flasks, cup-plates and beakers. Manufacturers and im- 
porters of china and pottery painted and embossed the device 
on their pitchers, plates and bowls. The American Eagle ap- 
peared in castings of all types, from ships’ decorations, stoves, 
toys and banks to baking molds. Cabinetmakers inlaid, carved 
and painted the eagle, and used it on their hardware and finials. 
Textile and wallpaper designers incorporated it in their weaves 
and prints. Some of these early decorative objects remain to us 
in museums and cluttered attics; and collectors of Americana 
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A room for a “Collector of the American Eagle”, 
created for the National Furniture & Home- 
furnishings Show, combines red, white and blue 
variants to set off contemporary furnishings and 
“the collection”. A brilliant agua wall on the left 
forms a background for the Bellamy eagle seen on 
page 47. In the rear, a white wall and flame covered 
lounge draw the eye toward a “Mondrian-like”’ lay- 
out for a collection of decorative eagle designs. 
These run the gamut of materials from glass to 
metal and represent as many eras. A milk-glass 
ramikin commemorates the Spanish-American War; 
shako plates and military insignia are interspersed 
with an early cast iron snow eagle, a contemporary 
bookend, flag and furniture finials, hardware, 
coasters, a rare paper weight and watchchain 
pendants. The aqua, flame and white of the room 
scheme are enlivened by golden-yellow and earth- 
brown to form the mount for the collection, which 
is housed in a black wrought iron frame. Courtesy 
of the author. 


Gilt wood eagle by William Rush—I19th Century. 
Courtesy Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


Brilliantly painted Amish eagle—I9th Century. 
Courtesy of the author. 
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LEFT (top): Colophon 
Courtesy Newberry Library. 
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LEFT (below): Carved and 
gilded wood eagle cornice 
decoration, purported to 
have been removed from the 
Blue Room of the White 
House during the 1902 reno- 


RABE OF ELS TS ES 


vation, is the key decorative 
element of a simple living 
room. White walls and a 
grey floor are coupled with 
brilliant red, sage green and 


natural wood tones. Note 
;* , the turn of the eagle’s head 
a > . 4. 2 F and life-like interpretation 
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7 Pg ae inspired by the national em- 
Hy. WY) — ; } ‘NY blem. Interior by Paul Mac- 


)) i. Alister, I.DJI. Photo cour- 
FF 192! Fao e-# : : : tesy of Good Housekeeping. 
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Ire: is ae * ad RIGHT (top): Outstanding 
Ni eg gh examples of the period have 
been used to furnish this 
dining room in rural Penn- 
sylvania. Pewter and sgraf- 
fito plates vie for honors 
with the other authentic ac- 
cessories. Note the similarity 





between this wood eagle and 
the sternboard on page 47. 
The use of draped flags and 
shield beneath the bird is 
unusual and places this piece 
as a rare collector's item. 
Courtesy of Arthur Sussel, 
Philadelphia. 


RIGHT (bottom): The Blue 
Room of the White House 
has long been considered one 
of the loveliest. It is elliptical 
in shape with heavy corded 
blue silk covering the walls 
above the white wainscot. 
Embroidered eagles from the 
President’s Seal grace the 
backs of the blue and white 
chairs. Gilt eagles are placed 
above each window. Re- 
stored in 1902, the Blue 
Room is now in the process 
of being renovated. Courtesy 
National Park Service. 
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Gilt wood mirror with Eglomisé decoration in frieze panel and 
1 pediment. Fine carved eagle finial. c. 1800. Courtesy Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 


9 Spread eagle finial on pine sconce covered with gold leaf. 
American about 1800. Courtesy The Brooklyn Museum. 


Looking glass, probably made in New England between 1760 
and 1775 has spread eagle carrying carved rosette. Courtesy 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


a) 


Girondole, plaster gilt on pine. American, early 19th Century, 
4 has unusually fine carved eagle with graceful curve. Courtesy 
The Metropolitan Museum oj Art. 


A fine Philadelphia Clock made by Solomon Park @& Co., has 
5 cast brass eagle and ball finial, as well as inlaid eagle medallion. 
Courtesy David Stockwell, Philadelphia. 


Early 19th Century American clock is surmounted by highly 
decorative brass eagle. Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Staffordshire pitcher, mid-19th Century, with fine rose lustre 
7 relief decoration. Eagle carries olive branches in beak. Courtes) 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


So-called Chinese Lowestoft made for the American market in 
8 18th Century with typical interpretation of American patriotic 
motifs. Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Simon Willard wall clock, c. 1810, has eagle decoration of type 
9 often imported from England during this period. Courtesy 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Pierced brass fender, about 1800, has three representations of 
10 the eagle as it appears in the Great Seal. Courtesy Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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vie for the pleasure of acquiring such decorative and patriotic 


expressions 


Old 


records describe many objects which have disappeared 


th the passage of time, such as the two-hundred-foot carpet 


in 1791 by Sprague of Philadelphia for the Senate 


S. Gazette of June 22, 1791 had this to 


of it The whole being executed in a capital stile, with 


bright colours. has a very fine effect.” However, another 
of similar design. woven by the same gentleman for 


in Mount Vernon 


| 
| Washington. is now 


hout question, the designs inspired by the Great Seal are 


American” of all decorations used in our furniture. 


depicted in many positions, it was most 


designed to conform to the national emblem. Backs 

nag wla vere carved with representations ol the 
entered ir geometric medallion, or form- 

the tua! rail. Inlays on tables. desks and cabinets were 
ad charming. and the eagle became the favored 


selection as the main decorative element of clocks and mir- 
rors. A close association with France contributed added im- 
petus to the use of heraldic devices in decoration, and we even 
see the addition of the Phrygian cap of Liberty in many ex- 
amples. It is also interesting to note that some of the earliest 
pieces can be accurately dated by the number of stars used 
in conjunction with the eagle design. The fourteenth state 
Vermont) was admitted to the Union in 1791, the fifteenth 
Kentucky) in 1792, and so on. 
Naturally each period of national stress has brought forth a 
resurgence of interest in the decorative use of this patriotic 
symbol, The past years of depression and war have witnessed a 
new and spirited use of our national emblem in architecture, 
decoration and the arts. Today, as we settle into our position 
of leadership among the nations of the world, we can take pride 
in the emblem that so fittingly symobilzes the spirit of the 
U.S. A. From the inception of its decorative use, the American 


Bald Eagle has been known as the “Bird of Freedom.” 
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1 A cast brass eagle sur- 
mounts the pediment of 


- this beautifully inlaid 
5) cabinet of the 19th Cen- 
ES tury. Courtesy David 
a Stockwell, Philadelphia. 


‘ 
ft 
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2 A carved wood eagle re. 
lieves the severity of this 
Sheraton breakfront with 
its graceful, flowing form. 





An unusual 19th Century 
desk from New England 
displays the American 
Eagle both as a pediment 


cA 


decoration and in painted 
form on the glass panel. 


oad 


Courtesy Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


4 A flamboyant pediment, 
brass eagle and flame 


- 


4 
4 
1 
7 
i 


finials grace this mid- 
18th Century American 


secretary which combines 





many elements of its pe- 





riod. Courtesy Museum 


of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Mahogany Side Chair 
designed and made 6} 
Samuel McIntire of Sa- 
lem about 1800. An eagle 


in flight has been carved 





ee 3 4 in a medallion on the 
back rail. The architec- 
tural character of the 
chair back is typical of 


this designer's work. 


| Courtesy Art Institute of 
| Chicago. 

6 An American Eagle forms 
the graceful and unusual 
back support on this 19th 
Century chair. The 
curved body, turned head 
end clearly defined wing 
feathers conform to the 
interpretation of the em- 
blem by the master carv- 
ers of the time fer both 

é architectural 
' 
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“E Pluribus Unum” print combines a silhouette of Washington with the stars and 
eagle of the Great Seal. 


A cotton print, c. 1830, surrounds the American Eagle with a flowering floral print. 
Originally printed in rose on natural cloth. Courtesy Art Institute of Chicago. 


“Gramercy” wallpaper pattern with “displayed” eagle after the national emblem, as 
well as type used in ships’ decorations. 


“Yorktown” wallpaper design with patriotic symbols and the American eagle medal- 
lions has been created with a fresh technique. 


“Alexandria” overdoor is a contemporary version of painted classic architecture of 
18th Century France and England. 


“Federal” a documentary print taken from the 19th Century example in the Chicago 
Art Institute Collection has been reproduced with a harmonizing wallpaper. 


Eagle, wreath and stars printed in red, white and blue was originally designed for use 
in Government offices. 


Contemporary Eagle damask placed the heraldic symbol on the top of the world, sur- 
rounded by the olive wreath of victory. 


Rare early American eagle butter molds are reproduced against a splatter dash back- 
ground in this contemporary print. 
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Author’s Note: 

Although some of this material has been collected over a period 
of years, for the sake of brevity, no bibliography has been ap- 
pended. However, I wish to thank the following for their fine 
cooperation: — Richard F. Bach, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; G. H. Edgell, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Charles 
Nagel, The Brooklyn Museum; Mrs. Barbara S. Robets, Penn- 
syluania Academy of Fine Arts; Meyric R. Rogers, Art Institute 
of Chicago; Arthur Sussel, Philadelphia; James Wells, New- 
berry Library; and in particular, my associate, Flolydia Etting, 
for her invaluable assistance in preparing this material for pub- 
lication. 


Paul R. MacAlister, I.D_I. 
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furniture spotlight 


It is well at this time to pause briefly and survey the peaks of the 
market for the past year. The most obvious thing to be observed here 
is the great value to be found in the better furniture—whether in 
entirely new lines or in the additions that augment and strengthen 
existing stocks—representing considerable expense in research and 
styling on the part of manufacturers and passed on to the interior 
designer with special consideration for construction, stressed in up- 
holstered furniture, and finishes in tables and cabinet pieces. Another 
aspect of the better values that have been reported here, aside from 
fresh contemporary designs and custom finishes, is the rapid stride 
that has been made by several of the lower priced lines which here- 
tofore have not been adaptable to the superior taste of the interior 
designer. 

A glance at the new style outlook reveals a desire for furniture 
which stresses informal living and entertaining, with emphasis on 
functionalism, in pieces that serve either a specific purpose or are 
adaptable for two or more uses. The manufacturers have met this 
demand with the development of new designs and new finishes. 
Provincial, for instance, appears in several different style treat- 
ments, including French or Italian, and a variety of woods, includ- 
ing cherry, walnut, oak, pine, birch, hickory and in combinations of 
woods and finishes. A similar range and selection of styles, woods 
and finishes will be found in the modern furniture, in the simple, 
the classical and the elegant—all in the contemporary spirit. 

Needless to say, 18th-century types of furniture will continue to 
be highly favored during the coming months, especially when they 

cl as heretofore in design, craftsmanship and finish, or because 
of a stylized treatment or a new look achieved with new woods o1 
finishes. Much of this traditional furniture will be characterized by 
contemporary treatments in light woods or special finishes—such 
as cordovan, for instance——bestowing upon it a new and distinctive 
AP pearalnt c 

Ihe new upholstery fabrics are important; and here, too, the 
casual trend is evident in the emphasis upon tweeds, nubby and 
textured weaves, many of them being hand-loomed. In the more 
formal fabrics exciting new designs and colors are already 


available for use with the new furniture. 
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Modern corner-circling group, 36” deep 28%" high, consisting of five smartly designed pieces as shown, which may be ordered sepa- 
rately: left or right facing unit, armless love seat, curved corner unit, armless and bumper-end units. Modern Designs, Inc. 


Queen Anne cockfight chair, an especially fine example with beautiful turned stretcher and leather upholstery, piped and trimmed 
with nails; ideal for a breakfront cabinet-desk. 24” x 27” x 36” high. Granick Furniture Co. 


Louis XV bergére, beautifully shaped back buttqn-tufted for an extra luxury note, and fitted with a separate cushion; exquisitely 
carved frame finished in. natural or painted wood. 25” x 26” x 35" high. Leopold Colombo & Bro., Inc. 


Modern desk of graceful sculptured lines, with three big drawers, recommended for home or office use; birch in a hand-rubbed 
satin finish; accompanying chair has nicely detailed back. Johnson Furniture Co. 


Modern upholstered armchair, handsomely scaled and with several admirable features in the designing of arms, back and seat; 
shown with occasional table that folds compactly for storage. Designed by Deering Davis, at Sherrill Furniture Corporation. 


18th-Century cocktail table, black lacquer with floral border decorated to order in any color combination. 26” x 40” x 18Y2” high. 
F. J. Newcomb Co., Inc. . 


Regency hostess wagon, mounted on rubber casters, two deep drawers for flatware and linens, and drop leaves double its useful- 


ness; finest crotch mahogany, the top with cross-banded edges. 20” x 30” x 32” high. Harry Meyers Co. 
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Modern dining room grouping, ash 
and wrought iron; accompanying ex- 
tension end pieces for table (not 
shown) may be used for consoles when 
separated. Lee L. Woodard Sons. 


Colonial-type four-poster bed with 
canopy, twin or full-size width, from 
new bedroom suite by A. Williams- 
Kimp Furniture Co. 6'3” long, 80” 
high. A. H. Stiehl Furniture Co. 


Lawson sofa, a classic design with the 
finest interiors to recommend it, su- 
premely comfortable and wonderfully 
constructed, with attractive arms, re- 
verse pleats and other niceties. 80” 
overall. Guild Furniture Co. 


Modern armchair, rattan with hand- 
tied bindings, separate cushion. Ideal 
in modern situations—or what could 
be smarter for a dining room group- 
ing? Bielecky Bros. 


Modern coffee table, walnut or ma- 
hogany, consisting of individual units, 
20” x 20” x 18” high, permitting any 
free-form arrangement desired, or they 
can be used separately. Fabry Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


Directoire chair of authentic design, 
with excellent detailing and finely 
carved ornament, upholstered seat.Will 
be useful in Biedermeier schemes. 
Barra Upholstery. 


Modern storage unit and base, de- 
signed by Joseph Carreiro; walnut and 
birch, nicely proportioned and of finest 
construction throughout, for living 
room or bedroom. Base 54” long, case 
36”. Pine and Baker. 


Banquette-type sofa, curved front, 
birch or oak frame, all-tufted tight 
seat and back, hair and felt construc- 
tion or available with separate down 
and feather cushion, 35” x 84” » 36” 
high. Lehigh Furniture Corp. 


Modern table desk and upholstered 
swivel chair; desk fitted with ample 
drawers and sliding typewriter shelf, 
as shown, 24” x48" x 30" high. De- 
signed by Harold M. Schwartz, A.1.D., 
for Romweber Co. 
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Modern dayved, the Wellfleet, with attractive shaped back, designed for living room or guest room; the all-over upholstery gives a com- 
pact, finished look. Charles H. Beckley, Inc. 

Modern sofa, a long, low design with smart button-tufted back, a useful piece wherever a luxurious effect and style appeal are desired. 
34” x 80” x 28” high. Jens Risom Design, Inc. 

Modern sofa, adaptable for traditional interiors, lightly scaled and very handsome indeed with shaped panel and button-tufted back; 
fitted with foam rubber cushion for extra comfort. 84” long. Designed by Edith Chatterton Thomas, I.D.1., for Mansfield Furniture Co., Inc. 
Modern armchair, the Nordica, the black metal frame and arm and back of birch plywood; the loose cushion is supported by a burlap 
platform suspended by helical springs. Pacific Iron Products. 

Modern lounging chair, a new design by Kindt-Larsen of Copenhagen, with deep leather seat—nicely detailed, front and rear—and 
attractive arms. John Widdicomb Co., and at John Stuart, New York, and Knapp & Tubbs, Chicago. 

Modern black wrought-iron chair, as sturdy as it is graceful, and it will be an eye-catcher in any room. Separate box-cushion for solid 
comfort. Kagan-Dreyfuss, Inc. 

Modern occasional table, wonderful in pairs at a sofa, with clear glass top—-and see the sliding shelf for additional space? 20” x 22” 
x 25%" high. New Era Glass Co., Inc. 

Louis XVI bergére, frame small in scale and beautifully carved, upholstered in quilted fabric—one of many special treatments available 
to order. Steiner Studio. 

Regency black lacquered breakfront cabinet in two units, lower section with pair of doors fitted with brass grilles; turned feet and 
finials, gilt decoration. 14” x 68” X 70Y2" high. Hofstatter’s Sons. Inc. 

Regency table, one of the handsomest and most adaptable—as sofa table or desk—to be seen anywhere; rosewood or mahogany with 
inlays of holly and specially designed brasses. Three different sizes. Edward Pashayan @ Co. 














Split Personality 





ETHEL PILSON WARREN WORKS IN TWO MOODS FOR WASHINGTON CLIENTS 


A client, thumbing through portfolios of finished work, recently 
protested to Ethel Pilson Warren “but your jobs are so different.” 
All designers have undoubtedly had this experience at one time or 
another. They have unquestionably been as surprised at the client’s 
surprise. For what is more natural to the interior designer than to 
start with particular problems and work out a solution to them. It 
only follows that the result is usually very special. 

To illustrate, we have selected two of Mrs. Warren’s jobs for 
scrutiny. One is the historic Octagon House in Washington, now 
owned and used by the American Institute of Architects as their 





National headquarters. The other is the American Airlines’ new 
“Admirals Club” at the Washington National Airport. 

The problem at The Octagon house was to restore the first floor, 
stair, halls and Madison Study to their original charm and dignity. 
Because the house had to be used as a reception front for the Insti- 
tute’s national headquarter activities, the Institute decided that the 
restoration should be one in general effect only, and not in minute 
and faithful detail 

The Octagon house has had its vicissitudes. In 1798, Colonel 
John Tayloe of Mount Airy, Virginia, decided to build a town 
house. His friend, George Washington, persuaded him to build it 


in the Nation’s Capital rather than Philadelphia. Colonel Tayloe’s 


64 


The Octagon House’s graceful 
stair rises gently from the 
ground floor to the Madison 
Study. A great Palladian win- 
dow is framed in a red and 
blue foxglove documentary 


linen, simply hung. 


Livability is emphasized in the 
color scheme and furnishings of 
the Octagon MHouse’s great 
drawing room. Rich with red 
and green top-grain burnished 
leather on game chairs and table 
tops, its vigorous treatment is 
in contrast to the refinement of 


intricate architectural details. 


Restoration of the Octagon 
House was to recreate its origi- 
nal charm and dignity, bowing 
to exigencies of traffic from the 
American Institute of Architects 
national headquarters’ activities. 
No attempt is made at a minute 


and faithful restoration. 
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choice of architect was the recent winner of the competition for the 
Capitol, Dr. William Thornton. Upon completion in 1800, the man- 
sion became the center of official and non-official society. Among 
its guests were Madison, Jefferson, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Deca- 
tur, Porter, Webster, Clay, Lafayette, Von Steuben, Calhoun, Ran- 
dolph, Van Renssalaer and their ladies. Diaries of the day record 
its balls and receptions. 

Then came the War of 1812. On August 29, 1814, the British left 
Washington and a fire-gutted White House, The Octagon was 
spared, probably because the French Minister was a guest there. 
Colonel Tayloe sent a courier from Mount Airy offering President 
Madison the use of the house. On September 8, 1814, the Madisons 
moved in. For more than a year, Dolly Madison presided there as 
hostess. In the tower room over the entrance, President Madison 
established his study and there ratified the Treaty of Ghent on 
February 17, 1815. 

After Mrs. John Tayloe’s death in 1855, The Octagon ceased to 
be the family’s town house. That section of Washington lost its 
residential character, and the house began to deteriorate. In 1865 
it was used as a school for girls. The Government rented it for the 





use of the Hydrographic Office from 1866 to 1879. Finally, in 1885, 
the Tayloe heirs entrusted The Octagon to a caretaker. 

When the American Institute of Architects rented the building in 
1899, it was occupied by ten Negro families. Rubbish stood four feet 
high in the fine old drawing room. The entire interior was coated 
with grime. The fireplaces were closed up and windows broken. 
But structually, it stood staunch and undamaged against abuse and 
neglect. Even the slender balusters of the fine stairway were intact, 
probably every fifth baluster was iron and firmly joined to carriage 
and handrail. 

The Institute rehabilitated the house and moved in on January 1, 
1899. Three years later they purchased the mansion, stable, smoke- 
house and gardens. Subsequently, they built an Annex to house 
their offices, rebuilt the gardens, repointed the brickwork and made 
other necessary repairs. 

Although the Institute did much structural repair to The Octa- 
gon, the interior looked far from fresh when Mrs. Warren was re- 
tained to restore it in its one hundred and fiftieth year. The floors 


had to be hand-scraped and rubbed, the cracking plaster walls 


Continued on page 76 
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LEFT: 

A feature of the Madison study is the “treaty 
table” at which the Treaty of Ghent was rati- 
fied. The circular room is notable for the refine- 
ment of its cornice, delicacy of its mantel. 


An English Savonnerie of dramatic proportions 
and design is centered in the Madison study. 
The curtain treatment is composed of tissue thin 
silk of palest olive. Other notes are low-keyed 
browns, olive-toned beiges, ivories. 


RIGHT: 

The new Admirals’ Club at the Washington 
National Airport serves as a comfortable retreat 
for time-conscious transcient clients of Ameri- 
can Airlines, too busy to run into downtown 
Washington. 


The small clubroom encourages an even more 
intimate grouping of guests, can be shut off 


for conferences and private meetings. 


Authentic Indian relics and old guns flank a 
specially created mural. Leather and steer hide 
complete the required Texan atmosphere. 
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Anticipating by a bit the official seasonal lamp 
display in New York, some of the houses have 
gathered their newest designs early, from far and 
wide, and are now sitting back, rather confidently, 
waiting for the starting gun. By and large, this 
season will show a marked increase in the type of 
lamp which used to be called “modern,” and which 
can now be labeled, more accurately, “contempor- 
ary.” For the new lamps concentrate on making 
a place for themselves—unobtrusively—in just 
about as varied a number of schemes as there are 
ways of living today. The big news is that sources 
of illumination are becoming more and more 
thought of as a beautiful, and useful member of 
the decorative family, and less and less as the at- 
tention-getting, spoiled-brat items which used to 
do spectacular tricks. The new lamps divide them- 
selves rather neatly into a few categories: the one- 


of-a-kind, designer lamp; the textured surface ; 
lamp; the reduction-to-its-simplest-elements lamp; 
and, of course, the “traditional” lamp, using either 
“straight” forms, or adapted shapes from the vari- H 


ous periods. 

Of all these, the lamps in each category which 
receive the most attention are those which are 
the simplest, both in form and in color. The in- 
fluence of Italy and the Scandinavian countries 
has been stronger and stronger of late, and, if you 
want to go into the more complex subtleties of who 
influences who, there is the Scandinavian influence 
on the Italians, and through the Italians, on Ameri- 
can designers. And there is a good, healthy body 
of native designers right in the United States 
who don’t bow to either camp. The spectacular 
rise of the designer-lamp indicates, per se, this 
year’s interest in the un-stereotyped look in in- 
teriors. All sorts of materials have been used with 
great effect, but those who work in the good old 
elements such as wood and metal, (either sepa- 
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rately, or in combination) , or clay, are the most suc- 
cessful. For these uncomplicated substances make 
for uncomplicated results, and that is the new look 
in lamps. They have “character,” that much- : 
maligned word, and they have honesty of purpose. i 
And (more good news) someone has seen to it 
that shades have followed suit. Their proportions 
and lines are direct, their materials discreet. A lot j 
more thought has gone into the new lamps, and it 





shows where it does the most good. 





LAMPS IN PREVIEW 
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A generous two-tier table of 
wrought iron and ash sup- 
ports enough illumination 
for one end of a room. The 
bottom tier, 20” square; the 
top, 10”. The whole stands 
about 68” overall. At Par- 
zinger Originals. 


A modern student lamp with 
a definite bow to the past is 
designed by Paul McCobb. 
In black metal or brass, it 
stands 19” high, 234” over- 
all diameter. Each shade is 
7” across. An example from 
new group at the showrooms 
of Directional Modern. 


The trend toward lightness 
in modern furniture ts 
matched by this lamp whose 
black steel legs and collar 
heighten the flowing move- 
ment of wood grain and 
tapered contour of its na- 
tural birch base. Textured 
fabric over parchment makes 
the shade. No. 6005 from 
the extensive new collection 
of the Heifetz Co. 


Completely flexible, this desk 
or table lamp by the great 
Paavo Tynell has all the 
grace and sparkle associated 
with his larger fixtures. Of 
polished brass, its height ts 
20”; diameter of reflecter, 
72”. No. TY 1004 at the 
showrooms of Finland House. 
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¥ 5 Ihe charm of an old French oil lamp 
Ee characterizes this authentic reproduc- 
&) tion, with ormolu gold trim, adapted 


ta from an interesting model of the 

a period; a 6” reflector and three-way 
a ; . ° ° 9s 
a socket give it practicality. With 15” 
4 buff taffeta shade, it stands 29” high. 
| At Stiffel Co. 

4 6 The informality of birch contrasts 
3 with the sleek gleam of polished brass 
; to make a perfectly simple lamp of 

ce great usefulness. Translucent linen 

4 shade, perfectly laminated, gives an 
; unusually luminous appearance. No. 
ri 164, at Hansen. 

j 
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Slotted to provide soft illumination 
from the side, strong spotting on the 
ceiling, Bernard Rudofsky’s Alpha- 
Louver Light is constructed of plastic 
rings, metallic legs. In various colors, 
it stands 13” high, 64” in diameter. 
At Fabry Associates, Inc. 


One of the distinguished Italian im- 
ports from the new lamp collections is 
this one of hand-crafted copper and 
brass by one of the Trianalle’s prize 
winners. Overall height, 37”. At Rich- 
ards-Morgenthau Co. 


9 For the formal Regency room, this 


variation of the column lamp divides 
its base into five columns of tortoise 
fluted glass, mounts them on cast 
bronze. Off-white, raw silk shade, with 
either red or green swag. Height 32”. 
No. 1500A, at Heckel & Rinaldi. 


With overtones of the classic amphora, 
this new design by Lee Rosen has a 
mottled white background, its painted 
strokes in subdued blues, greens, 


taupe. The textured shade is of Philip- 
pine abacus. Height, 32”. From the 
new showrooms of Design-Technics. 









John Frederics curved pill-box of Billy rose straw 
illustrates the “All-In-One” trend of his spring 
collection. A jaunty ostrich feather is held by a 


black velvet bourrelet 


Line Forms To The Right” is Mr. John’s name for 
his spring, 1952 silhouette. His flat crowned, ir- 
regularly-brimmed sailor, worn to one side and 
back of the head, is made of navy and white lac- 
quered straw. The slip-knot tie is also by Mr. John. 


Worn forward, in eighteenth century style, and 
turned back to show brushed up curls in favor this 
season, this white straw hat bound in beige, is one 


of Sally Victor's most feminine spring designs. 


All jewelry by Coro 


th! SO li BOR oy 


A graceful Directoire painted sofa is centered between Italian Adam 
mirrors, sphinx consoles. A whole wall is draped in white textured 
cotton to mask architectural discrepancies. Walls are warm grey wii.t 
wallpaper borders in sharp mustard and black. An intricate black table 
desk is Regency. 


The little grey-walled bedroom, a passageway to the large terrace, is 
spiced with a large pepper-green velvet-covered studio bed, Louis XV 
fauteuils and tossed pillows in vivid shrimp. Exotic butterflies hover 
over a brick wall, painted in trompe l’oeil by Mr. Ferguson. Over a 
mellow fruitwood Biedermeier chest, an overscaled Italian Louis XVI 
mirror is hung. 


A miniscule foyer is dominated by a darkly rich 16th century view of 
Rome. The painted console is a transitional Portuguese piece; the 
generous Louis XVI chairs flanking it are Italian and are covered in 
white damask. A little Directoire walnut bed is bright with cherry red 
antique satin, sits against boldly patterned curtains of blue and natural 
linen. The rug is gunmetal. 














i 


pe 


The designing of a room must start with the choice of such 
basic items as the rug, a sofa, chairs, tables, draperies. Accessories and 
ornaments come later and give tone and the so-necessary individuality 
to an interior, through their period or style, and their placement. A 
similar procedure follows in relation to a woman’s dress. Her gown 
or her suit can be infinitely varied by the proper use of the right ac- 
cessory. On this page are a few hats, harbingers of spring, created by 
three of New York’s leading milliners, teamed with appropriate cos- 
tume jewelry. 











SPACE STORY 


Interior Designers Neil Ferguson and Pierre D’Argout 





have wrestled with the vagaries of city apartment plan- 
ning in an old building, and have achieved a measurable 
amount of elegance in a series of tiny rooms which are 
strung together in a haphazard chain reminiscent of 
the typical railroad flat. That this is something of a feat 
is more than ever appreciable when it is realized that 
these minute quarters also house a full fledged designer’s 
studio, with all the paraphernalia which often turn out 
to be sheer impediment in the average apartment. 
Today, almost everyone wants a small apartment 
(witness the break-up of countless town houses. many 
duplexes into one-and-a-half or two-and-a-half units). 
But no one wants to compress their decorative ideas 
into the space they find so easy to run. The Fergu- 
son-D’Argout team tackled their problem first with 
color: the living room, bedroom and foyer are all 
grey, all cool, tranquil and very livable. In the warmer 
days of spring and summer, the apartment continues 
right out to a large terrace, furnished almost as for- 
mally as the interior. The basic theme—a kind of re- 
strained classicism—is carried into every room both 
in color and in accents. Austerity is banished by the 
use of rich, dark, 16th century oils, painted furniture, 
the gleam of ormolu and gilt. Above all, these interior 
designers have concentrated on unusual objects—the 
School of Paris painting over the uncommon Directoire 
sofa in the drawing room, for instance, the alabaster 
plaques in the foyer—and have arranged them sparingly 
for greater effect. The result is grace, spaciousness, 
(where there is no space) and ample room for living 


and storage. 


THE MARKET, continued from page 28 
copy of an 18th-century Italian bookend 
paper. This is an exciting move by Galli- 
gan, an answer to the requests of many 
for his distinctive papers at prices that will 
appeal to an intermediate market—$2.75 
to $4.25 the single roll, retail. 


NEEDLEWORK ARTIST 
RETURNS 


If your best job is in need of repairs— 
re tapestries, hand-quilting, crewel work 
—or you want to see samples of some of 
the most exciting needle painting any- 
where, take note! Mrs Enie George, 
known for this work literally throughout 
the world, is back in New York again. 
You may contact her at 25 East 67th 
Street, for details on fine hand work, 
whether it be repair problems or the 
beginnings of what might well turn out 
to be heirloom needlework. 


WALLPAPERS, FABRICS, AND 
MURALS-THAT-CLIMB-STAIRS 


All manner of exciting things are going 
on at Murals, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York. As always, the problem of co- 
ordination is a recurrent one, and this 
firm has just come up with some of the 
best-looking answers to it we've seen 
lately. Three of their popular James 
Seeman designed papers have been re- 
produced on a fine textured antique 
satin. They are “Textured Key”, adapta- 
tion of architectural fretwork and par- 
ticularly striking in the metallics in which 
it glints forth; “Mayan”, modern master- 
ing of ancient Mayan carvings—small- 
scaled and set in horizontal stripes; and 
“Textured Square”, the happy mottled- 
effect which creates impressions of light 
and shade in magnificent color ranges. 
The forth combination started with the 
fabric itself—‘“‘Festival’’. This design, 
complete with dragons, weathervane, and 
medallions, is charming draped or un- 
draped. Its pal, the paper, takes only the 
medallions, repeats them in_half-drop 
fashion, thus coordinating but not mir- 
roring the pattern. The result: as de- 
lightful as the first trio. All come in a 
wide range of stock colors, may also be 
hand-screened to your order. . . . Too, 
three new wallpaper murals by the same 
artist have been added to the already- 
spectacular collection. In “Haiti” the 
current influence of all moods Caribbean 
is projected. In fresh, flowing brush-stroke 
technique the simple pleasures of fishing- 
boating-and-bathing are reflected—sug- 
gesting a leisurely way of life among a 
reflective people. Softly draped fishing 
nets hung in graceful loops, colorful tropi- 
cal foliage and flowers, and the natural 
curve of beach and mountains define 
this new mural for a let’s-relax setting. 
The “New England” mural combines the 
beauties of the coastal region of that area 
with the green hills, the white church, 
the gay, crisp colors of New England at 
its best. And, “Summer Garden”, a series 


of free-style floral panels in lush flower 
colors fills the gap for a mural which 
effectively climbs the stairs, offering 
equalized interest at every step. Also very 
useable along a straight wall, this lilac, 
rhododendron, mimosa, lily-of-the-valley, 
and bleeding-heart design couples a 
muted half-tone coloring with a sweeping 
dry-brush skill. Availability in a variety 
of ground and top colors, these retail from 
$72 to $96 the set. 


PERIOD FURNITURE WITH 
PERSONALITY 


It’s the equivalent to a decorative ad- 
venture in taste and daring to visit the 
ever-changing showroom of Colville, Ltd., 
at 238 East 59th Street, New York. 
They’ve dedicated themselves to intro- 
ducing the unusual—all within the frame- 
work of period design, and results are 
apt to be nothing short of inspiring to 
a room that needs either a focal point 
or a vivacious bit of accent. There is 
a new Venetian commode, for example, 
with a deep panelled front that defies 
description, so lush are its lines and its 
detailing. Lighting fixtures have been 
revamped from old bronze chandeliers 
and sconces—the styling mating with 
today, the beauty equally that of old. 
The range of end tables for occasional 
use, the endless numbers of chairs that 
are definitely akin to high-styled tradi- 
tional settings, are in a continuously- 
changing array. And—bright forecast of 
the future—they have added more area 
to the workrooms for even faster delivery 
schedules and more room for more de- 
signs: a pleasant prospect. 


NEW SOURCE FOR 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Art in a contemporary mood is the theme 
of a charming new gallery—The Touraine 
Art Gallery—at 929 Madison Avenue, in 
New York. The collection consists of 
European impressionist and post-impres- 
sionist painters, even some expressionist 
enthusiasts—a magnificent showing of 
subjects and techniques that are intended 
to fill some of the all-too-empty walls in 
today’s homes. Primarily France, Hol- 
land, and Italy are represented—all 
richly and suitably surrounded by the 
hand-carved frames typical of the French. 
There are French scenics by C. Kluge; 
examples by Corbellina, well-known for 
his childrens’ portraits; “After Church,” 
a view of native Brittany, by Barbey; and 
still-life art by Johanna Braun. There are 
paintings by Francois Gall, Ameglio, 
Shagniot, and others—an impressive and 
ever-changing group of the kind of art 
one longs to live with—quiet, reflective, 
beautiful of color and mood. 


LARGER QUARTERS FOR 
PIZZILLO 


There has always been a premium on 
good location, fine quality, and the happy 
ability of being a-pleasure-to-do-business- 
with! Pizzillo Co., has all three. Their 


quality of workmanship, design, and con- 
struction are the best! This firm is truly 
a joy to visit and revisit—so gracious are 
its personnel components. And, their new 
location, just opened at 307 East 53rd 
Street, New York, makes them even more 
accessible than before—an_ especially 
smart stop when you are in the market 
for fine custom upholstered furniture. The 
entire gamut of seating pieces is shown: 
sofas, chairs, loveseats—entirely made to 
your order right on the premises, same 
floor as the trim new showspace. New 
items were in embryo state when they 
moved in, should be ready now for your 
inspection. 


UPHOLSTERED FOR 
MODERNS 


A parade of new upholstered pieces has 
just arrived on the floor at Advance De- 
sign, Inc., 45 West 33rd Street, in New 
York. Designers are E. J. Brussel, Bill 
Evans, and Alexander F. Styne—each 
with a decidedly distinct flair, yet the 
entire showing making a unified set-up 
from which you may select smart con- 
temporary combinations. Their occasional 
chair, 401, has an unusual slope to 
arms and back, appeals particularly to 
the ladies for its good-sized comfort and 
its small-space consumption. The Brussel’s 
wing chair is man-sized in appearance. 
Its wings are mere suggestions of same, 
its details include tight scat and welt 
trim, and the back is tall enough to rest 
the handsomest of six-footer heads. A 
show-wood-on-leg-and-arm chair is for 
pull-up use, has just a hint of space be- 
tween seat and arm to give the appear- 
ance of airiness. One of the new sectionals 
—.in loveseat units—has a scalloped back, 
looks unusually graceful with its single 
line of button tufts. There are several 
good-sized club chairs plus one oversized 
by Styne, and a wonderfully mad new 
chair by Evans with flat upholstered arms 
tipped inward toward the seat so that you 
can fling your legs over in a super-relaxed 
fashion—or, if you prefer, sit up in proper 
lines that we predict will provide many a 
demeanor and still have that unique new 
clever accent in an inspired room. 


FLOWERS—PAINTED 
TO ORDER 


A name familiar in art circles is that of 
Lotte Klopsch-Schmidt, an artist in the 
finest sense of the word. Her flowers 
—-painted with fresh vitality and charm— 
shun the merely-bouquet school of 
florals, speak rather of masses of bloom 
as you would find them grown in some 
beloved flower garden. Colors are realisti- 
cally handled, and the most exciting 
story on this is that you may have a flower 
original painted for your client to har- 
monize richly with the colors in her 
room—often a clever (and subtle) way 
to tie the setting together. You may con- 
tact the artist by writing directly to her 
in Leonia, New Jersey—141 Prospect St. 

Continued on page 93 
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JOHN STUART INC 


presenting 
exceptional 


furniture 


a group of forty-five new 
designs by Renzo Rutili reflecting 
the modern Italian idiom 


the Kindt-Larsen chair 
as shown at the 


Triennale in Milan 


avant garde modern by 
Robin Day as shown at 
the Festival of Britain 


French Provincial and 
18th Century adaptations 
by Stanley Green 


Paul Frankl unsensational designs 
employing materials in 


sensational new ways 


wnisis JOHN STUART INC 


inviting you 


to see these latest achievements of this 


the Century of the Designer 
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EDWARD PASHAYAN & CO.,INC. 
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SPLIT PERSONALITY, continued from page 66 


covered in muslin before they could be painted, the in- 
side blinds mended, and new hardware made to replace 
that broken or missing. New electrical work was installed 
and crystal fixtures found to go where fixtures were 
wanting. The ground work took time and patience, but 
slowly The Octagon assumed its old dignity. The original 
beauty emerged as workmen rubbed down the solid 
mahogany doors, replaced missing sections of the classic 
cornices, and fixed and cleaned the old hardware. Paint- 
ings were carefully cleaned and restored; old frames 
mended and gold-leafed. Mrs. Warren explored the two 
attics (the first roof was parapetted and not to the 
Colonel’s taste, so he built another over it), and un- 
earthed furniture originally used in Colonel Tayloe’s 
time. A little repair fitted it for use in the Madison Study 
and the Hunt Room downstairs. 

As a reception front for the Institute, The Octagon 
takes heavy traffic from the guests and members. The 
furniture has to withstand the unintentional abuse such 
activities bring about. Every weekday but Monday, the 
public is admitted at nominal charge and conducted 
through the house by an attendant. 

The entrance foyer is circular and distinguished by 
its original black and white marble floor as well as by 
its unique shape. The walls have been painted a darker 
blue than the halls opening off. The two charcoal heat- 
ers in the niches at each side of the foyer were installed 
when the house was built. Slate blue damask curtains 
frame the curved windows and inside folding blinds. 
The two rush-bottom chairs beside the arched opening to 
the front hall are part of the original furnishings. In 
fact, the Colonel would probably find the foyer much 
the same as it was when he entered it over a century ago. 


From the foyer one sees the front hall and the lovely 
spiral staircase that winds past the Palladian window. 
The garden lies beyond, and when the back door is open 
and the curtains at the landing drawn back, the hedges 
and tree branches seem to crowd into the house. The 
halls and steps have been completely carpeted, to pre- 
serve the old floors and steps as much as to hush the 
groaning and squeaking of the boards underfoot. A 
cherry red and blue stripe covers the small settee in the 
hall. The lamps on the Pembroke tables beside it are 
classic urns. Just beyond this grouping at cither side of 
the hall, are two service doors, hardly perceptible in the 
curved plaster wall. Visitors rarely notice them. When 
the doors are pointed out and opened, they never fail 
to marvel at the workmanship that made them so well 
they survive unwarped and usable to this day. 

The drawing room opens off the hall, a handsomely 
spacious room designed to accommodate large gather- 
ings. In restoration, it is masculine and rich with red 
and green top-grain burnished leathers on the game 


Continued on page 79 
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In ten brief years: 


@ From 700,000 in 1941 employee participation went e@ In the January-September, 1951, period, 33,418,000 
to 27,000,000 at the peak of the war. $25 E Bonds were purchased—a gain of 17% over 


e@ Companies with Payroll Savings Plans jumped from 
10,000 in 194] to more than 175,000 during the war. 


@ Since January 1, 1951, the number of men and Savers. 
women on Payroll Savings has grown from 5,000,000 
to 6,200,000. 


@ On September 30, 1951, individuals held Series E ing effort in promoting systematic savings through 
Bonds totaling $34.6 Billion—more than $4.6 Bil- the Payroll Savings Plan—the plan that protects 
lion greater than on V-J Day. America and Americans. 
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JOHN W. SNYDER 


Secretary of the Treasury 


“Ten years ago America’s business publications, as a voluntary public service, 
presented for the first time advertisements outlining the Payroll Savings 
Plan for the regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds, and urged its accept- 
ance. During the decade which has passed, American business has consist- 
ently supported the Payroll Savings Plan and made it a success. Continuation 
of this cooperation with the Treasury is most essential in the present emer- 
gency. Expanded sales of Defense Bonds will assist importantly in checking 
inflation, in preserving economic stability, and in furthering the over-all 
defense effort.” 


the same period of 1950. 8,966,000 $50 E Bonds 
were sold in the first nine months of 1951. $25 and 
$50 denominations are the bonds bought by Payroll 


Congratulations to the executives of industry and 
the publishers of business papers for their continu- 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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MAKERS and IMPORTERS 


Pa 
Arden Wallpaper with Matching Fabric 


i 


| = our extensive collection 
of matching papers and fabrics 
styled and colored in the inimitable 
Diament tradition. We have 
available a limited number of 
portfolios of this collection 
at $15. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
34 East 53rd St. 2415 South Street 1122 Sutter Street 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
420 Boylston St. 312 N. Doheny Dr. 1654 Olive Way 
CHICAGO DETROIT DALLAS 
840 N. Michigan Ave. 19932 Livernois 2622 Cedar Spring 


CINCINNATI 
806 Neave Bidg. YF 

















A 
Skinner 


Creation 


The lamp _illus- 
trated features an 
authentic reproduc- 
tion of an Old Vik- 
ing Ship, created in 
metal with bronze 
verde finish. From 
a variety of beau- 
tifully shaded lamps 
featuring unusual 
bases such as 
bronze finish chests, 
imported English 
brass jugs, jardi- 
nieres and copper 
kettles 


No. A205-IL 28/2” high overall 
$45.50 Retail 


Prices are RETAIL-Subject to usual trade discount. 


§.P. Skinner Co., inc. 


225 NEW YORK 
FIFTH 10 
AVENUE N. Y. 








Barra Upholstery 


Fine custom furniture, upholstery, 
finishes and furniture decorating. 
409 E. 70 St., N. Y., N. Y. RE 7-0054 
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DECORATOR'’S SHOPPING SERVICE CO 
558 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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SPLIT PERSONALITY, continued from page 76 

chairs and table tops. The polished browns of the ma- 
hogany, old and new, enrich the scheme. Sunlight filtered 
through green antique taffeta curtains, and glinting on 
brass lamps and hardware accents the effect. 

The furniture has been arranged to allow several small 
conversational groups around the large central sofa 
grouping. Here as in the halls, the floor is carpeted 
solidly with a taupe loop texture, very un-eighteenth 
century indeed. This carpet is one of the concessions to 
twentieth century practicality. 

The paintings here and for the most part throughout 
the house came from that store of dust-covered relics in 
the attics. The large mirror hanging over the sofa be- 
longed to the Tayloe family originally. It was found far 
afield and returned to its home as a gift to the Institute. 

By some miraculous fortune the mantel here as well 
as the one in the Hunt Room survived The Octagon’s 
vicissitudes without chip or scar. Both were made in 
London of Coade stone in 1799. Mrs. Warren merely 
had them cleaned. 

Across the hall is the Hunt Room, as the old dining 
room is now called. Only partially furnished, it contains 
rush-bottom chairs belonging to the Tayloe family, books 
from the Institute Library and several reproductions. 


Continued on page 80 
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on a good footing 
with the best names 


19 East 53rd Street 


L, Jones places 
good service at your 
feet. We've got the ability 
and the resources to supply 
and install carpets of every 
color, texture and size. 


Our 36 years of experience is 


yours to solve any carpet 
problem in a way that's 
guaranteed to please. 


Phone Plaza 5-4900 for 


consultation without obligation. 


© lpfones 


Also Rubber Tile, Linoleum, Asphait Tile 


& Co., INC. 
Carpeting From Leading Mills 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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WALLPAPER « FABRIC 


Toy 








VF 


. by Grace Ohanian 


Armagnac 


Muscatel 


2 
~ 
S 

$2 

= 
~, 

s 


wallpaper designs . 


exciting in conceft, 


Su perbly attuned 


tu today’s living. 


AFaX@) Go) Oi he OP 


*all-custom made! 





W YORK CITY 


$38 MADISON AVI 
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The carpet is a copy of the one originally used in the 
room, a medallion pattern in many colors of colonial 
manufacture. The document print Mrs. Warren chose 
for the high windows complements the pattern and the 
predominant reds, olives and beiges of the carpet. Red 
and olive are repeated in the upholstery. Although the 
minimum has been done in this room, the effect is sur- 
prisingly complete. 

Perhaps the most haunting feature of the house to 
modern-day visitors is the spiral staircase. Its graceful, 
easy curve certainly lends to The Octagon an air of tra- 
ditional charm. At the first landing, the Palladian win- 
dow overlooks the whole panorama of a garden. A red 
and blue foxglove documentary linen print hangs here 
at the second and third stair landing. The niches on 
each side of the window hold statuary. 

The second hall confronts us with the circle again, un- 
broken by the doors. At the roped off entrance to the 
Madison Study, the conducted tour ends. Except for 
the Madison Study, the rooms on this floor are used for 
Institute offices. 

The Madison Study is circular, situated as it is over 
the foyer. The subtle color work of the restoration is 
perhaps most effective in the Study scheme of low-keyed 
browns, olive-toned beiges and ivories. The curtains and 
draped valances are almost tissue thin silk of palest olive. 
The stripe on the Tayloe settee and chairs is a two-tone 
satin on beige ground. The circular rug was a gift from 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley, and Smith. It is an English 
Savonnerie, Circa 1740. 

The feature of the Study is the “treaty table,” a large 
pivoted circular table with wedge shaped drawers let- 
tered in ivory for filing. At this table President Madison 
ratified the Treaty of Ghent establishing the peace with 
Britain that endures to this day. In the dispersal of 
Tayloe heirs the table got as far away as San Francisco 
where it was rolled in bedding and wheeled out of danger 
of fire and earthquake in 1906. Later the San Francisco 
Chapter of the A. I. A. purchased and returned it to the 
Madison Study in The Octagon. The treaty was brought 
over from England in the small trunk-case which sits on 
the table. 

The portrait of the master of the house, Colonel John 
Tayloe, hangs over the mantel. This is a particularly in- 
teresting memento because the artist was Saint Memin. 

As one can readily see, the problems confronting Mrs. 
Warren on this job were special and unique. The end 
result is in effect a restored personality, that of The 
Octagon in the early 19th century. 

Nothing could be more different from The Octagon 
both in concept and execution than the new Admirals’ 
Club at the Washington National Airport. The problem 
here was to turn two rooms and a bar area in the South 
wing, second floor, into a comfortable, contemporary 
’ “admirals.” 

Continued on page 83 
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Silhar Studios, Tuc. 


| 38 E. 57th St. + PLaza 9-7252 * New York 22 


EXCLUSIVE IMPORTERS of 
Peruvian Linens 








DISTINCTIVE NEW LINE of 
Oregon Fabrics 


( ) Imperial Silk Shantungs 


; Representatives 
y San Francisco, Cal.Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 








445 Powell Street 8800 Beverly Blvd. 1378 Merch. Mart 


Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. 
—t,,—-—_ 203 Clarenden St. 2508 Maple Avenue 3040 Biscayne Blvd. 










Honolulu, Hawaii 
1010 Alakea St. 








SAN DFORT ORIGINALS 


Lacquered 


ALUMINUM 


Furniture 
. 


R. L. S. SHOPS INC. 


RICHARD L. SANDFORT 


DESIGNER 


127 East 60th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


TE 8-7943 
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THIS YOU MUST SEE 





Wasters MAGIC CARPET 
VALUE OF THE MONTH! 


ASHLEY 


A superb, bus- 
trous, high pile all 
wool wilton 
broadloom . . . 
offered for limited 
time only at a 
never before low 
price! 


THIS MONTH ... 


and every month, you'll 
find a tremendous variety 
of fine carpet styles 
at Master. You'll see hand- 
picked floor covering 
fashions from America’s 
leading mills, plus our 
own Valcourt line, 
available through us alone 
to decorators and their 
clients! 









Waster Carpet Co. 


204 E. 5ist St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 





8I 








Oy nous! 


an extra Hl. pite carpet 
value which is 








simply marvelous 


Again . . . Lawrence Carpet Co. offers 
decorators an unusual carpet value. 
Closely woven ... and with an extremely 
hi-pile . . . REGENCY comes in 

stock colors and can be custom dyed 

in special colors. You simply must see it! 











In the Regency Style by 


HECKEL & RINALDI 


235 East 42nd Street New York 17,1. Y. | —/aianmlioaal 


in Dallas, Texas: The Rodgers Co. i 675 FIFTH AVENUE. > 


In Los Angeles and San Francisco: Boyer-Brown, Inc. ~~ 2530 Cedar eo aces Tenses 
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SPLIT PERSONALITY, continued from page 80 

Mrs. Warren executed an Admirals’ Club in this same 
area before the last war. During the war the space was 
converted to office use. In 1950, American Airlines felt 
justified in opening another luxury clubroom to serve 
. its transient admirals too time-conscoius to go into 
metropolitan Washington. There was one stipulation. 
The club must have a Texan flavor. 

It has just that. The spotted calfskin and natural top- 
grain leathers, giant cacti, mural, guns and Indian relic 
display set the Texan motif. The spotted calfskin and 
natural leathers are used with nubby textures on the 
upholstered furniture. The giant cacti sit in large boxes 
on seal brown carpet and extend serrated branches 
against textured green walls. The mural display domi- 
nates the room. The mural was a stipulation of the 
client; its subject is Guadaloupe Pass. Authentic Indian 
relics and old guns flank it and a display of Southwestern 
cacti, representing some thirty species, thrives in front. 
The bronze buffalo and Indian rider are part of the 
client’s private collection on loan to the club. 

The smaller of the two clubrooms encourages more 
intimate groups of guests. It can be shut off and used 
for conferences or private meetings. 

Again Mrs. Warren has solved her client’s particular 
problem. She has created a smart, comfortable retreat 


Continued on page 84 
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208 East 58th Street 
New York 22, N.Y 
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design 





for decorators 






Selected for display 
at the GOOD 
DESIGN SHOW 

of the Museum of 
Modern Art and the 
Chicago 
Merchandise Mart 
—eleven distinctive 
Siamese silks by 
Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd. 





a texture achieved by the painstaking hand-weaving 
of Siamese raw silk . . . an exciting color 

range achieved only by adapting the creative 

color sense of generations of Siamese 
weavers to the most modern Swiss dyeing 
techniques. The incomparable blending of texture 
and color in Thaibok drapery and upholstery 
fabrics means finer design and a finer 
fabric designed for finer interiors. 


Cuttings on request. 


Arnold Panning, Los Angeles, California 
Kneedier-Fauchere, San Francisco, California 
Mitchell-David Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chicago, Ill, 
Showroom, Inc., Miami, Florida 


SHOWROOMS 


THAIBLK 





37 E. 6lst St. 3+ NEW YORK 21,N.Y. > 


| 
| TEnipleton 8-8050 

















Poday s foremost wallpaper and 
scenic fashio 
select them with unhurried ease in the SPLIT PERSONALITY, continued from page 83 
new Fine Art Wall Paper for air passengers and at the same time satisfied her 


a ° ° 
showrooms. Add this Important point... the client’s predilection for Texas. 


iation s fiiest showing of 
nation 1OWIT SOURCES—The Octagon 
Furniture: The Nahon Company 

Veneer Woods! The paper | The Kittinger Furniture Company 


anette eedtord Trellis: Ludlow Furniture Company 


ris ht. Blossom Time 


Japan se Grassi loth. at 1 pe loth and 


The Shaw Furniture Company 

Old Colony Furniture Company 
Weathervane Furniture Company 

Tursi Furniture Company 

Baker Furniture Company 

Saybolt and Cleland Furniture Company 
Howard N. Schott Furniture Company 


Leather: Gilford Leather Company 
Adams Leathers 


Fabrics: Croydon Fabrics 
Kent-Bragaline, Inc. 

Howard and Schaffer, Inc. 
Updecor Fabrics 

Ramsona Fabrics, Ltd 

Greeff Fabrics, Inc. 

J. H. Thorp & Company, Inc. 
Lee Behren, Ltd. 


Fringes and Trims: Scalamandré Silks, Ltd. 


Crystal: I. Albert Company 
Continued on page 87 


Carpets from famous makers—carpets in the color, size 
and shape fo fit the most exacting requirements. White 
carpet dyed to order, or your selection of decorator 
colors in Feldman’s exclusive lines, Madison and Lexing- 
ton. More and more decorators are finding the carpets 
they want at 


‘overings of Every Description 
enue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ORK 22, Pi 
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Look to LEEKO for 
NEW CONCEPTS in 
FOAM RUBBER 








| 


Showroom: 201 E. 56th St., New York 22 * Plaza 9-8450 | 
Factory: 749 E. 137th St., New York 54 + MElrose 5-2321 | 





have you seen 
Chelsea’s new 


ee eee 





CHICAGO SHOW 
Jan. 7-18 
Room 1224A 
Merchandise Mart 
= 
NEW YORK SHOW 
Jan. 13-18 
Rooms 536-7 
Hotel New Yorker 


CHELSEA 


LAMP & SHADE CO., INC. 


SHOWROOM: 242 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 1 
“Lighting American Homes Since 1924"' 
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PG incomparable trade source 


for imported antique lamp mate- 
rial and decorative accessories 







One of a pair of Sevres 
vases in porcelain and or- 
molu, 21” high, ca. 1800. 


One of a pair of floral 
Opaline vases, 22” 
high, circa 1820. 


VLY 


LT ALE 


IMPORTERS T 


Early 19th Century French Cartel 
Clock, in ormolu and faience, 
25” high. 


? AST 58+ 
2 EAST or 











“THE UNUSUAL IN ANTIQUES | 











Painted Regency bed in the style 
of Angelica Kaufman. One of several 
new models in our collection. 


A rare Regency Plant Stand 











S Y M o N S | Smith & Watson, Inc. 
20 EAST 55 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
( i | PL, 3-1462 


GALLERIES 9 Inc. | | | Frequent shipments of Old English furniture 
PL 3-3842 


ALFRED PHILLIPS, President 
22 East 55th Sc. ° Mu. YW. 22, BM. ¥. ° 


from H. Blairman & Sons, 23 Grafton St., London 
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SPLIT PERSONALITY, continued from page 84 


Lamps: The Crest Company 
Brach-Allen Studios 


Carpet: Gotham Carpet Company ° 


SOURCES—Admirals Club 


Furniture: Dunbar Furniture Manufacturing Company, Berne, 
Indiana 
Lehigh Furniture Corporation 


Fabrics: Victoria Fabrics Company 
Grace Richey Clarke Studios (hand-woven curtain fabric) 


Leathers: Imported calfskins (Lehigh Furniture Corporation) 
Eagle Ottawa Leathers 


Lamps: Hansen Lamps 
Georgian Lighting Studios, Inc. 
Potters of Wall Street 


Cacti: Thomas Henson 


Indian Relics: F. A. Williams 
Old Guns: Francis Bannerman Sons 


Mural: Under the direction of Tom Lea for the Client 


Sculptured Wall-Covering: Katzenbach & Warren, Inc. 
Carpet: Gotham Carpet Company—‘Goodall Cornish’ 





FASHIONS, continued from page 73 

Sources for fashions on pages 72, 73. 

No. 179 at Sally Victor. No. 7055 at John Frederics. 
No. 5046 at Mr. John. All jewelry by Coro. 





EAGLES, continued from page 57 

Sources for Eagle in Decoration on pages 54, 56, 57: 
2. Courtesy Charak Furniture Co. (Page 54) 

. Courtesy Goodall Fabrics (Page 56) 

. Courtesy F. Schumacher 

. Courtesy F. Schumacher 


oe OO 


. Courtesy Katzenbach and Warren, Inc. (Page 57) 
. Courtesy Greeff Fabrics 
. Courtesy Scalamandré Silks 


on nD 


. Courtesy F. Schumacher 
$. Courtesy F. Schumacher 





“FINDS” FOR THE DECORATOR 


We have just received large shipments 


from France and England. Your early 
visit assures you the widest choice. 








46 East 57th Street * New York 22 * EL 5-6613 
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A large and 
varied collection 
of distinctive 
lamp bases, 
lighting fixtures, 
furniture and 


decorative accessories. 


HAROLD E. 
MCGACKIN ELdorado 5-1639 


936 Third Avenue (at 57th St.) N. Y. C. 
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One of a pair of old French oil 
lamps; porcelain, in white and 
mauve with gold and floral orna- 
mentation. Overall height, 30”. 


Featuring one of New York’s 
finest collections of old French 
oil lamps and decorative 
accessories. 


To the trade exclusively 


FLINT and BRADLEY inc. 


invite you to visit their new quarters at 
206 East 52nd Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Plaza 5-1485 


FLINT and BRADLEY 









THE PUBLICATIONS WHICH 
INFLUENCED DESIGN 


1570 Palladio. Four Books of Architecture 
The bible of the classical purists of the 18th 
century. Jefferson its chief American disciple. 

1611 English Serlio. The Five Books of Archi- 

tecture trans. by Robert Peake 
| 1615 Gedde. A Booke of Sundry Draughtes for 

Glasiers 

1665 The English Vignola 

1688 Stalker, Treatise on Japanning and Varnish- 
ing 

1712 Marot. Oeuvres 

1715-1771 Campbell. Vitruvius Britannicus (5 vol) 

1715 Peter Post. Works on Architecture. Leyden. 

1727 Kent. Designs of Inigo Jones 

1728 Gibbs. A Booke of Architecture 

1729 Langley, B. A Sure Guide to Builders 

1740 Langley, B. and T. City and Country 
Builder’s and Workman’s Assistant Treasury 

‘ of Design 

1742 Langley, B. Gothic Architecture Improved 
(The Five Orders Gothicized) 

1747 Swann, A. The British Architect 

1750 Meissonier. Oeuvres 

1752 Attiret. A Particular Account of the Emperor 


of China’s Gardens Near Pekin 


Continued on page 91 





















ORIENTAL OBJETS D’ART 
from Shang to Ch’ing dynasty. 


























Sacrificial Bronze Vessel 


Shang Dynasty 1766-1122 B.C. 


LANTIN and FARHADI 
921 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
EL 5-5462 
Visit our new and 
spacious showrooms. 
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intique 
lamps and 
decorative 
accessories. 


Importers 


863 Third Ave., 
New York 22 Wholesale only 


Louis XV marble mantel 
with fan screen. 


3 decile ‘ oe 


Since 1879 .. . A distinguished selec- 
tion of fireplaces and accessories 


159 East 54 St., New York 22 
PL. 9-8210 
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Shelf 46” height 424” 








Antique mantel of pure white Statuary and 
Rouge de Rance marble. One of the extensive 
collection of fine unusual mantels from 


Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe 


327 E. 48th Street 
New York PL 8-3210 


Cr" we DD 


You will find on di%play at our four floor 
showroom a wide selection of fireplace acces- 
sories, old tile stoves, clocks and chandeliers. 




















framed 
Antique 


Pictures 








and 





Placques 


SAXON & CLEMENS 


64 East 55th St., New York City 
PL 9-5791 
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French & Co. Inc. 


Established 1840 





A graceful antique Chippendale 
carved and gilded oval mirror. 
Height 59”. Width 40”. 


210 East 57" Street 
New York 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE + DECORATIONS 
PANELLED ROOMS + PAINTINGS + TAPESTRIES 
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1753 
1754 
1756 


1757 
1759 
1762 


Wood. Ruins of Palmyra 

Chippendale. Director 

Piranesi. Antichita di Roma ‘ 
Ware Complete Body, etc. 

Chambers. Designs of Chinese Buildings 
Chambers. Civil Architecture 
Chippendale. Director 3rd edition 


1762-1816 Stuart and Revett. Antiquities of Athens 


1764 


1765 


1767 


1767 


1769 


Adam. Diocletian Palace 

Winkelman. History of the Art of Antiquity 
Manwaring. The Cabinet and Chair-Maker’s 
Real Friend and Companion 

Wrighte, W. Grotesque Architecture (or 
Rural Amusement) 

Pain, James. Plans of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men’s Residences 

Piranesi. Chimneypieces 

De La Londe. The Classic Taste. 13 design 
books. 


1773-1822 Adam Bros. Architecture 


1774 


1775 


Pain, William. The Practical Builder One 
of the main channels for the Adam style in 
America. 

Manwaring. Chairs 

Chippendale. Director, Philadelphia edition 
Swann, A. First builder’s handbook in 
America. 


Continued on page 93 








EDWARD GARRATT 


INCORPORATED 





English Regency cabinet with folio 
cupboard at side. Pen-work decoration 
in classical designs. Circa 1815. Length 
31Y%.", depth 14%", overall height 
445%”. 


160 East 56th Street, New York 
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REPRODUCTION 
CHIPPENDALE MIRROR 


Black Chinese Lacquer 
and Gold. 


Our new catalog 

will be forwarded to 
dealers and decorators 
upon request. 


D. MILcH & SON 





INC. 


manufacturers of fine reproductions 
and original designs 


238 east 44th street 
new york 17, n. y. 





| 
| 
| 





















A 
MAGNIFICENT 
ORIENTAL 
LOWESTOFT 
BOWL 





Years of specialization in this 
important antique porcelain en- 
ables us to offer you a choice 
from the largest selection in 
the country. Frequent  ship- 
ments from abroad assure a 


variety of all types. 


The adjustable Dish Cross, an 
exclusive Mottahedeh design, 
has a Dolphin motif, is made of 
solid brass and is priced at 
$35.00 Retail. 





MOTTAHEDEH & SONS 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
1555 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 








224 


Crest: 

House of Savoy; 
gold leaf 

on carved wo od. 


Circa 1800. 


I ngimsh regency 
rosew« od con sole 


Original 





brass grille, 





brass inlay. Distinctive Chippendale window seat with faded 
— brown mahogany cluster-legs, scale carving on 
Porcelain ends of feet and connecting bands. Circa 1755. 
| lamp Reupholstered and covered in deep rose damask. 
es Overall height 2’2”, length 3’104”, width 1’7”. 
an eeani a A recent acquisition for the Vernay collection 


of outstanding 17th and 18th Century furniture. 


A decorator’s source for the unusual. 


| Vernay 


10 ENGLISH FURNITURE. SILVER, PORCELAIN POTTERY ANG GLASSWARE 
. 124 East 55th Street, New York 22 








Fast 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. ° PLaza 9-4886 
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1776 Richardson, George. Book of Ceilings | 
1777-1785 Pergolesi. Designs 


1778 Clerisseau, C. L. Classic Monuments «in 
France 

1781 Richardson, George. A New Collection of 
Chimney Pieces 

1782 Adam, R. and J. Survey of the Arts in Eng- | 
land | 

1788 Shearer Furniture | 

1792 Richardson, George. New Designs in Archi- | 
tecture 

1793 Sheraton. Cabinetmaker and Upholsterer’s | 


| 
Drawing Book | 
Hepplewhite The Cabinet-maker and Uphol- | 
sterer’s Guide 


1797 Benjamin, Asher. Builder’s Assistant 

1800 Plaw. Sketches for Country Houses. 

1806 Benjamin, Asher. American Builders Com- 
panion 

1807 Hope, Thomas. Household Furniture 

1808 Smith. A Collection of Designs for House- 


hold Furniture 
Repton. Brighton Pavilion 


1812 Percier and Fontaine. Recueil de decorations 
interieures 
Moses, Henry. Designs of Modern Costume 

1814 Benjamin, Asher. Rudiments of Architec- 
ture 

1817 New York Cabinetmakers Book of Prices 

1818 Papworth. Rural Residences 

1821 Haviland. Architecture 

1823 Robinson. Rural Architecture 

1826 Nicholson, Peter. Cabinet-maker and Up- 


holsterer’s Guide 
Smith, George. Cabinet-maker and Up- 
holsterer’s Guide 





1825 Pugin. Specimens of Gothic Architecture 
1827 Pugin. Gothic Furniture 
1830 Benjamin, Asher. Practical House Carpenter 
1835 Lafever, Minard. The Beauties of Modern 
Architecture advocating the Greek style. A F 
° sie few pieces from our 
Pugin. Gothic Furniture in the Style of the | 7 ' 
thh Contare extensive collection of recent 
1840 Arrowsmith. The House Decorator and | importations. May we suggest 
Painter's Guide | you visit our showrooms and see 
1850 Yowning. Architecture Country Houses . . 
r Downing. Architecture of Country Houses the many new pieces on display. 


1851 Arnot. Gothic Architecture Applied to Mod- 
ern Residences 
; ; : ae Mg MIRRORS @ ANTIQUE and REPRODUCTION FURNITURE 
THE MARKET, continued from page 74 


PEEKING THROUGH THE 


MIRROR ... TORTOISE SHELL Be es ae re, NG? 
True decorative magic is possible via a duo of new tor- | i 3 “ Veco ye’ he Bae: 


toise-shell effects worked under glass at the showroom of 


slass 56 vas 2 S ree Ne f F *K. . is } 
Abbott Glass, 156 East 120th Street, New York. One is 960<40 Bese S8ad Sexeee + Mew York, &. ¥, 
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A 
Collector's 


A Regency Cupboard 
in mahogany. Cirea 1811. 
One of the many unusual 

pieces recently received 

from England. 


Herry Meyers Ox 





MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINGUISHED FURNITURE | 
18 EAST 50th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


THE MARKET, continued from page 93 

minutely spotted in appearance; the other is more open 
and flowing—both take to a wide and imaginative va- 
riety of treatments for mirrored table tops, walls, frames, 
lamp bases, wherever your fancy (or your client’s), 
leads. As you undoubtedly know, these under-glass works 
of decorative art by Abbott are the results of a secret 
process and (as might be expected), it took an entirely 
new approach to come up with this accurate shell-like 
fluidity of line and color. The shades blend from gold 
and amber to black, light hues blending into deep rich 
tonalities—or, with equal effectiveness, you may order 
your own combinations for results that a self-respecting 
tortoise may not recognize, but which a homemaker 
would adore. Prices retail at approximately $3.60 the 
square foot: price variations on quantities. This is an 
excellent source for solutions to all your problems per- 
taining to mirrors—entire walls, imaginative mirrored 
furniture designs, the gamut to put sparkle and dimen- 
sion into any décor. 

Erratum: In the December 1951 issue there was on 
page 36 a serious error in the advertisement of Arthur 
H. Lee & Sons: the text of their January advertisement 
was inadvertently switched to that of December. We are 
reprinting the corrected December advertisement on 
page 43 of this issue, along with their January adver- 
tisement which appears on page 44, and take this op- 
portunity to apologize to our readers for an error which 


we sincerely regret. 
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FABRIC RENAISSANCE - - 


THE MODERN MADE ITALIAN 
VELVETS, BROCADES, AND DAMASKS 


The student of textile design, the designer, the homre 





owner or the furniture manufacturer in earnest quest of 
Italian style fabrics for a specific period use, was likely 
to be dissuaded from an interest in that taste during a 
regrettable epoch in the immediate past. The epoch 
referred to was that in which certain American manu- 
facturers created cheap, garish, bastardized styles of fur- 
niture in “suites” for disposal to what is now classed as 
“bootlegger” trade. In looking about for fabrics with 
which to upholster ornate armchairs and super-luxuri- 
ous “davenports,” these manufacturers sought something 
which looked rich, and which would seemingly add qual- 
ity to their furniture. They used Italian velvets or cheap 
fabrics made in the image and likeness of these velvets. 
The familiar gorgeousness of the patterns with their 
vivid, dominant motifs, designs which were striking and 
beautiful only in their proper use, was exactly what the 
show windows of cheap furniture stores required to in- 
sure a string of installment buyers and bootlegger pur- 
chasers. 

But today the picture is quite different. The velvets | 
and other rich weaves of Italy which are appearing in |! 


Continued on page 98 
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FABRICS, continued from page 97 

ever increasing amounts in the showrooms are keyed to 
today’s market when even period furniture is produced 
in simplified versions. They are being used by the more 
exacting furniture makers and the more discriminating 
interior designers. For once again there is a growing in- 
terest in the decorative styles of the eighteenth—and 
even the seventeenth—century in Italy, and the rich 
beauty of fine furniture and sumptuous fabrics appeals 
to a great many men and women with taste, and the 
money to indulge it. Whether the shipment of fine pieces 
from Italy is arranged sympathetically in a reproduced 
or approximate setting, or whether, as is more common, 
such pieces are mixed freely with furniture of other 
countries and other periods, as well as purely modern 
examples, there is now a demand for fine Italian velvets, 
brocatelles, brocades, and damasks. 

The terms “velour” and “velvets” are used inter- 
changeably for all pile fabrics by many modern textile 
makers, and there-are silk and cotton mixtures as well 
as mixtures of linen and mohair also called velvet. Also 
the term velours de Genes, or Genoese velvets, is widely 
applied to velvets of Italian design,—that is figured silk 
velvet, whether the pattern has been reproduced from a 
Genoese velvet or from earlier and similar textiles of 
Sicily, Florence, Milan or Venice. A few heavy damasks 
are dubbed “brocatelles,” but most manufacturers cling 
to the accepted definition of a damask: the fabric woven 
of one color, the ground satin weave, and the figure in 
contrasting weave, or the reverse, while the brocatelles 
in the show rooms where punctilious manufacturers ex- 
hibit, are fabrics with an embossed effect, the figures 
woven in relief and bolder in design than damask, the 
figures raised, the fabric heavier, metal threads being 
often used in the background or in the raised pattern, 

With the coming to America of much fine Italian 
antique furniture and the making of excellent reproduc- 
tions of such pieces by specialty furniture makers, the 
demand for figured velvets, brocatelles, brocades, and 


Continued on page 100 
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FABRICS, continued from page 98 

damasks in pure interpretations of Italian sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth century patterns is to be ex- 
pected. Consequently there are to be seen interesting and 
beautiful modern fabrics, both imported and domestic, 
which rival antique documents in their coloring and pat- 
tern, faithful in every detail to the spirit which moved 
the patient, hardworking Italian weavers who labored 
centuries ago. Many of the designs in modern figured 
velvets, brocades, and damasks are traceable to early 
Sicilian fabrics. That is as it should be, for the fabric 
makers of Italy were influenced for many generations by 
the early work of Sicilian weavers. These, under Moham- 
medan rule after the capture of Sicily in 827, developed 
the art of pattern weaving to great beauty, influenced 
by Byzantine, Persian, and Indian designs brought into 
the country by the captors. These fabrics were not vel- 
vets at that early date but were silk and cotton or 
linen mixtures, and patterns were roundels of Byzantine 
type, bands and stripes of various widths with bird and 
animal motifs interspaced with geometrical figures. 
Later, after 1100, Grecian weavers brought with them 
into Sicily the ideas of creating fabrics of many differ- 
ent weights, some of which contained gold threads. 
During this period there were produced fabrics of great 
beauty and many patierns, showing trees, animals, birds, 
interlacing bands forming compartments within which 
birds or animals were symmetrically placed. A third 
period of important Sicilian weaving, the motifs of which 
are still in use and to be found in modern silks, covered 
the first half of the thirteenth century when great free- 
dom and diversity of design appeared, due to the work 
of journeymen weavers from the Orient. 

Italy at this time consisted of many small independent 
states, all of which were trading with one another and 
with all seafaring people of the time. These states were 
active in the industrial arts and keenly alive to the com- 
mercial and political advantages to be derived from an 
increase in such an important industry as that of weav- 
ing. They welcomed the Sicilian weavers whose fame 
had spread, and in northern Italy the Sicilian designs 
and methods of weaving were used for some time. Grad- 
ually the characteristic motifs of animals and birds which 
the weavers had favored under Mohammedan inspira- 
tion were replaced by the forerunners of the boldly de- 
signed leaf and floral forms, motifs to persist in use for 
centuries among Italian weavers. 

Persian motifs, such as the still favorite pomegranate 
trec, and foliage effects were incorporated in Sicilian 
work at this time. These motifs were to re-appear at 
Florence with the migration of Sicilian workers and to 
flourish there for hundreds of years, and in fact to this 
day. Fine woolen fabrics had been made in Florence 
since the twelfth century, and while some authorities 
claim that velvets were made there earlier than that, 


Continued on page 101 
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FABRICS, continued from page 100 

no earlier authenticated examples remain. Colored fig- 
ured velvets supposedly originated in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, while the more sumptuous fab- 
rics appeared for the first time during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The bold and rich Florentine pat- 
terns with which we are familiar and which are in 
demand at present were probably woven first for state 
and church robes, although paintings of nobles of the 
period show them used as backgrounds and occasionally 
for garments. 

At the same time (during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries) in Venice, Genoa and Milan, velvets were 
made for home use and for export to France, Flanders 
and England. By the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Venetian and Genoese looms began to take the lead in 
the production of splendid patterned fabrics, both velvets 
and brocatelles. The Venetians showed in use of method 
and pattern a leaning to Persian and Syrian influence, 
effects traceable to the commercial activities of the 
period as well as to the traditions carried by journeymen 
weavers. And this Persian influence differentiates the 
velvets of Venice from contemporary velvets of Flor- 
ence, Genoa and Milan. Products of the velvet looms 
of all of these cities were largely used for wall coverings 
and furniture at this time; the patterns were too large 
for clothing except for court robes of imposing and 
showy dimensions. With the Persian motifs, the vase 
made its appearance as an element in Italian design 
and became increasingly important. Small patterns in 
velvets came into favor (due to the change in dress styles 
influenced by Spain) at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and there were many small patterned velvets made 
at this time for furniture and walls, as well. 

But few changes in pattern developed after this period, 
although different kinds of fabrics were introduced. 
Brocatelles were produced in the late fifteenth century 
and during the sixteenth, showing well designed patterns 
similar to those on the velvets. There were also bro- 
caded damasks, a damask ground with a subsidiary pat- 
tern woven in the same material and color, over which 
the chief pattern is brocaded in colored silks. Some 
beautiful brocatelles which were rich, usually with red 
silk warp and yellow weft and interwoven with silver 
threads, were produced chiefly at Venice during the six- 
teenth century, at that time intended for ecclesiastical 
vestments and hangings but destined to influence bro- 
catelle making for centuries to come. 

By the end of the seventeenth century many sump- 
tuous brocades, often richly interwoven with gold and 
silver threads, were being produced at Venice, Milan 
and elsewhere in Italy. These made a fairly important 
item in decoration on chair backs and seats of the period, 
and occasionally small chests and cabinets were covered 
in the same manner. But little sixteenth century Italian 

Continued on page 102 
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FABRICS, continued from page 101 
furniture remains to us, although the styles were not 
radically different from seventeenth and certain eigh- 
teenth century styles, where we find a profuse use of 
velvets (Genoese velvets) and brocatelles. With the ar- 
rival of the Baroque period of late seventeenth century 
and early eighteenth century Italy, there is more the 
feeling of French and English decoration in the Italian 
interiors, and use of the lighter fabrics, such as bro- 
catelles and brocades—even printed cottons and linens 
—appears, although velvets and Genoese velvets were 
never entirely abandoned, as is evidenced by the ex- 
cellent seventeenth century walnut chairs in use today, 
many of which still show the original fabrics or fabrics 
exactly copied from the originals. Figured leather uphol- 
stery and its imitation in brocatelle held equal favor 
with Genoese velvets with the chair makers of the 
period, while tapestry and needlepoint, often showing the 
patterns employed by velvet makers, appeared on cer- 
tain styles. 

John the Calabrian was famous for a silk loom used 
in the fifteenth century, which was imported from Italy 
into France during the reign of Louis XI (1475) by the 
manufacturers of Tours. Another famous loom was that 
associated with Dangon, which appeared at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and is famous for the 
then remarkable feat of weaving fabrics in several col- 
ors. After the appearance of this loom, the processes of 
manufacture were greatly improved, so that by 1500 
armures became singularly rich, and cloths of gold were 
made, as were figured velvets and damasks with broché 
effect. 

The makers of Italian furniture which showed French 
influence naturally leaned toward use of the fabrics 
made by French designers—in some instances damasks, 
in others needlework—while with the Venetian painted 
furniture of the period in French and English styles there 
were used appropriate light silks in stripes and floral pat- 
terns. But the use of Genoese velvets continued unin- 
terrupted on other styles, and these and brocatelles 
flourished as products of the highest developments in 
the art of weaving during some of the most artistically 
fruitful periods. 
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CIVIC DESIGN 


As a stimulating beginning that proved an intellectu- 
ally rewarding evening, the Decorators Club, Inc. in- 
augurated its winter season of activities recently with an 
informal dinner at the Hotel Delmonico in New York. 
The speaker for the occasion was Christopher Tunnard, 
Director of the Graduate Program in City Planning, 
Department of Architecture, Yale University. Beverly 
Reitz, President of the Club, was in charge of the pro- 
ceedings, and Bertha Schaefer, Program Chairman, 
introduced the speaker. 

Excerpts from Professor Tunnard’s address, Exterior 
Decorating, are as follows: 

“Civic Design is exterior design. Civic Design is the 
translation of planning into three dimensions. Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, perhaps the greatest living exponent of 
the art, has described it as being something infinitely 
more difficult than architectural design; but it seems dif- 
ficult only, I think, because we have so little experience 
in doing it and because the problems of scale are not just 
architectural ones. It is, as Abercrombie says, something 
more than architecture and something different from 
city planning as it is commonly practised. Perhaps as a 
creative profession it can be described as a combination 
of architecture, planning principles and landscape de- 
sign, and a method of coordinating all the creative arts 
which must be given urban expression if we are to achieve 
an integration of art and life. 

“It may be thought that Civic Design is a subject not 
worthy of profound consideration because the words 
suggest perhaps a flavor of the icing on the cake, or, 
alternately, an art applied to the city structure. This, I 
think, has been our mistake—considering Civic Design 
as something which comes after planning. In reality 
our cities are ugly, congested and unfunctional because 
we have neglected the visual aspects in an attempt to 
make the city work and you can’t make the city work 
unless you know what you are making it work for. This 
brings in the social basis of planning and the only kind 


Continued on page 104 
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CIVIC DESIGN, continued from page 103 

of Civic Design that is worthwhile is the kind that has 
a real social basis, deeply rooted in the social instinct for 
cooperation, organization and individual expression. 

“I am therefore appealing for a greater role to be given 
the creative professions in city planning to lift city plan- 
ning out of the plane of workability and expediency on 
which it now rests, to change something of the surgical 
approach of the city planner to that of the artist. Civic 
Design which is so closely a part of architecture has a 
tremendous power, the power to move us deeply; even to 
evoke the highest forms of social cooperation through 
its appeal to the individual and to groups; and to pro- 
ject an image of our most cherished national traditions. 
I must add that this power is only effective if design is 
an expression of human needs and desires; not if it has 
a false basis of philanthropy or it is something applied 
without due care and consideration for need and func- 
tion; or if it is offered as something which is good for 
people. We have suffered too much from the banality of 
the civic of residential complex which a corporation or 
a government has thought elevating to the people of a 
community. 

“You may say at this point that all this to city planners 
seems quite obvious but should this thought be crossing 
your mind, let me ask at once why Civic Design has been 
so neglected, even forgotton for so many years? Why is 
it that this power to recreate inspired environment is 
no longer used as it was even by speculators in former 
times, when they built the Place Vendome in Paris, the 
Circus at Bath, or Washington Square in New York? We 
are building in a greater volume than they were then 
and yet the result is not design. The answer is of course 
that we have forgotten art in order to be comfortable 
and in the pursuit of that fallacy, we are becoming more 
uncomfortable every day. The money that is spent on 
highways can only be compared with the second railroad 
age after the Civil War when the railroads, as the high- 
way engineers are doing now, spent lavishly to acquire 
the finest urban sites regardless of other uses to which 
they might be put. This kind of thing—the creation of 
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urban facilities without regard for anything but special- 
ized pleasure or convenience cannot result in well- 
adjustéd urban conditions, and we are finding out the 
hard way that we are wasting our resources in the city 
because of misdirected attempts to achieve limited ob- 
jectives. 

“Julian Huxley, in a recent article, has called attention 
to a fact that we have dimly begun to realize. This fact 
is that no amount of attention to public health, social ser- 
vices and educational facilities can be sufficient without 
attention to the question of beauty, and Huxley goes on 
to say that it is only a little more costly to build beautiful 
suburbs than ugly ones. I think we could tell him that it 
probably cost less to build beautifully because there is a 
cer‘ain economy in fine building which is beyond the 
resources of those who build badly. 

“T think we are all to blame in one way or another for 
the condition in which we find ourselves and it behooves 
us to examine our own approach very carefully if design 
is to be improved. Let us look at the present day ap- 
proaches of those who profess to shape our environment 
very briefly so that we can see what a better approach 
might be. 

“First we have the utilitarian planners who deal largely 
in two-dimensional land use allocation and whose work 
consists in allocating areas for industry, for different 
types of residential areas, for business, traffic and open 
space. This you may say is an eminently practical and 
necessary operation. I will counter by saying that it is 
practical and necessary only if it is reasonable and if it 
relates well to the land. Land use is something that 
sounds well in a report. The use of the land, however, 
is something that requires the approach of an artist— 
esthetic surveying, Albert Peets has called it—and I 
would cite to you the difference between the approach 
of one of our greatest planners, Pierre L’Enfant whose 
method was to seize strategic sites and prolong them on 
far distant points of view, and the approach of some of 
our most successful land use planners who will seize a 
crossroads and strangle it by surrounding it with a belt 
of shopping thus making all reasonable use of land in 
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CIVIC DESIGN, continued from page 105 
the area impossible. Beware of the planner who calls 


himself a practical man. It may mean that he has no 
imagination or it may mean that he will substitute 
expediency for long range planning. New York City has 
had ‘practical’ planning for a long time now, but it 
will take longer time still to undo some of the impractical 
measures that have been taken. Planners who look on 
the city as a ‘market, a place to work, an arena for the 
ambitious, a passageway’ (as Haussman said) have 
made the city increasingly impossible as a place in which 
to live. 

“Next, we have a group of architect-planners who 
verge close to being called technocrats. The technocrat, 
as you know, is a man who believes in an elite group 
of specialists to run things for us, and he is much in- 
fluenced by the fascination of getting things done through 
a kind of social engineering. The theory of technocracy 
has spread widely among our architects and the result 
has been an exaltation of technique with lavish com- 
pliments being paid to the engineer as the true architect 
of our time. We must have standards and fundamentals 
which we may assume will last at least a generation and 
we must bring this fact to the attention of all those who 
are destroying the city by slavish subservience to the 
machine god. 

“During a recent conversation with a modern sculptor 
I discovered him to be furious with the architectural pro- 
fession. I asked him why, and he told me what a leading 
modern architect had answered to his plea for more 
sculpture integrated with building by saying, ‘I couldn’t 
possibly have any sculpture on my buildings. It would 
spoil my beautiful clean surfaces.’ These beautiful clean 
surfaces, of course, are a legacy to us from Le Corbusier, 
who, it is interesting to note, is no longer using them. 
The cult of the ugly is a very specialized approach pro- 
moted by the historian who in desperation to find some- 
thing new to write about parades before us the atrocities 
of the lesser architecture of the 19th century. I have 
defended the 19th century for its inventiveness and its 
boldness but I find myself unable to praise the 19th cen- 
tury building types in which no attempt was made to 
create fine architecture. Alexander Jackson Davis, Ren- 
wick, Richardson and the early McKim, Mead and 
White produced beautiful buildings, but many of their 
contemporaries set about destroying the city for the civic 
designer in a way which had no parallel until the recent 
activities of the highway engineer. Perhaps from that 
time stems the denial! of our American tradition in Civic 
Design and the neglect of elements like the quiet street, 
the residential square and the pleasant waterfront as at 
Charleston where it seems as if you can actually lean 
down and touch the water; these things were once an 
important part of community design. 

“It is extremely important to realize that there has 
been a real tradition of Civic Design in this country; at 
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least from the time of Jefferson and Trumbull and 
Latrobe, when all the arts were one. The Federal period 
produced some oi the greatest triumphs of our city plan- 
ning tradition and I will only mention here Mount’ 
Vernon Place in Baltimore and the Fanueil Hall de- 
velopment as examples, because you undoubtedly know 
the flavor of the period. 

“But we have tested the great tradition in Civic De- 
sign, and it is unfortunate that unlike Europe our cities 
are almost all 19th century, especially at the center. 
Perhaps, fortunately for future generations, some of the 
worst building is now old enough and badly arranged 
enough for there to be some chance of pulling it down; 
and under the Urban Redevelopment section of the new 
Housing Act we may have a chance to rebuild both the 
center and the residential areas. When we do we must 
try to use the materials of imagination which, as applied 
to steel, concrete, and aluminum and glass, may keep 
us from losing the scale which the best American city 
planning always achieved. We must avoid the scaleless 
giganticism which seems to be characteristic of much 
new central-city building and the horror of piling floor 
on floor in enormous towers which produces, instead of 
neighborliness, an extreme form of isolation. It has re- 
cently been proved that when you put one thousand 
people in a vertical building that this type of structure 
results in the opposite in the desired effect. 

“If people do not like a certain building it is more 
frequently the building that is at fault, not the people. 
‘What is wrong with people is their temper, not their 
taste; their patient and trustful temper, which lives in 
houses taken for granted and subscribes to public build- 
ings from which it derives no enjoyment.’ Most people 
will admire a building that is (a) sincere and (b) not 
too noticeably bizarre. This is not enough, however, for 
accumulations of architecture in cities. If you sincerely 
believe, as we should all like to believe, that the arts are 
a major cultural influence in our society, we must add a 
third condition (c) that building should be inspiring. 

“To say that Civic Design should be inspiring is not 
to suggest that buildings should be symbols, the recent 
controversy over the United Nations concorde notwith- 
standing. Nor should they express the ‘soul’ of the de- 
signer—an offensive idea—although some architectural 
character does derive from personality. They should 
never be solemn or self-conscious. Some of the most in- 
spiring buildings are literally inconspicuous, modest and 
retiring. A current ambition to be ‘different’ has pushed 
these aside—and it is going to produce inspiring build- 
ings; so far it has resulted in a frantic search for unusual 
sites—-as over a waterfall or a cliff—or in a building 
shape which appears to defy the laws of gravity. Archi- 
tecture should never go in for this kind of advertising- 
it cannot compete with the billboard or the illuminated 
dirigible. 

Continued on page 108 
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CIVIC DESIGN, continued from page 107 

“We have passed the stage of the two-dimensional 
land-use diagram; it will not satisfy people much longer; 
neither will it satisfy the authorities in charge of urban 
development and new towns. We must develop ideas— 
visual ideas—on American city planning which include 
satisfactions of the eye, of civic pride, or urban feeling. 
There has been so much anticity prejudice in our up- 
bringing, there have been so many prophets of its doom, 
that to spend time on visual aspects has seemed morally 
unjustified. With the eyes of the world focussed on us, 
how long can we afford to neglect the things we see 
around us? Surely our concept of the City Beneficial 
must include some aspects of the City Beautiful. 

“The indiscriminate bringing together of buildings of 
different character in the modern city calls for education 
in esthetics on the part of the city planner, because he 
is neglecting esthetics as his strongest weapon. (There is 
not yet a Secretary of the Arts in the President’s cabinet 
to do the job for him.) The architect, who once was 
guardian of urban esthetics, has given up trying. 

“We must learn not to create space patterns from 
space-flow diagrams for people to follow in their daily 
lives, but to create space in which people can form their 
own patterns—a secret known formerly to urbanists of 
the Renaissance. We should be at liberty to direct and 
channel the eye—a secret they also knew—but not to 
control human activity. 

“In falling back on a romanticism of materials, we 
have forgotton the role to be played by the artisan. Work- 
manship and detail must be revived—if it is missing, we 
notice it. 

“In city planning, sociology, engineering and pressure 
salesmanship are rated higher than esthetics. While this 
remains true, can you blame people for not being in- 
terested or informed? Art is the greatest interest-arouser 
we have yet discovered. 

“Civic Designers will get nowhere while they cling to 
an esthetic based on spatial relationships and materials. 
They must include a third consideration; the positive 
attempt to create beautiful surroundings. Beauty does not 
take care of itself; let everyone who admits that beauty 
is real cease to ignore the fact of its existence. 

“Civic designers must be integrated properly with all 
city planning activity, where they must function as 
guardians and promoters of everything to do with vision; 
there are plenty of other technicians to worry about 
whether the heating functions or the plumbing works. 
Art begins where utility ends. The esthetic sense must 
be trained or it will wither or become perverted. Sullivan 
said, ‘If the mind feeds on beauty, it will reproduce 
beauty; if it feeds on filth, it will reproduce filth. The 
mind will inevitably reproduce what it feeds upon.’ Let 
us keep our eyes closed, if we will, but remember that 
we are responsible for our actions!” 
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INTERIOR DESIGNERS’ BOOKSHELF 
FRENCH PROVINCIAL DECORATIVE ART 


By Catharine Oglesby. Fully illustrated, large format. 
214 pp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.50. 


The development of the provincial style in interior 
design can quite logically be attributed to the growing 
popularity of an “easier living” manner that is both 
gracious and attractive. And just now, at the height of 
the provincial vogue when housefurnishings from every 
country illustrate a variation of this major theme, the 
French Provincial—with its walnut in a fruitwood finish, 
characteristic curved legs and serpentine or bombé fronts 
on chests—enjoys the broad connotations of the style 
that it always has. Coming at such a time, this book by 
Catharine Oglesby, titled French Provincial Decorative 
Art, is both opportune and most authoritative for the 
interior designer. 

You have doubtless heard of Catharine Oglesby. She 
is a well-known contributor to many magazines, and has 
written several books. For many years she was the 
managing editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, before es- 
tablishing an international advertising agency, and this 
work gave her unusual opportunity for research and 
travel. Many times she motored through the French 
provinces seeking furniture and objets d’art for her own 
collection, and from these excursions she assembled 
much data and material out of which this absorbing and 
valuable book on French Provincial decorative art has 
been compiled. Naturally she is thoroughly qualified to 
write about the decorative arts of Old France, for she 
has studied them, bought them and lived with them for 
the past twenty years. She writes on her subject with the 
accuracy of the student, the zest of the collector and the 
enthusiasm of an interior designer in the presence of 
beautiful old things for her own house. 

From booksellers in Europe and America she ordered 
sketches, prints and books—as well as photographs of 
the French Provincial collections of all the major mu- 
seums in England, France and America—which, after 
assembling more than 2,000 such documents of furni- 
ture, textiles, ceramics and ornaments, she has selected 
the best examples for illustration. The result is the only 
comprehensive work of reference of its kind available— 
unless one reads French. It is therefore a volume that 
will be equally valuable to the connoisseur, the interior 
designer or to anyone who is interested in planning to 
furnish a home in this charming style. 

In an interesting, informal fashion, the author covers 
every aspect of the great flowering in decorative art 
which took place in the provinces of France during the 
18th and early 19th centuries. The historical background 
of each period is given, with the changes in styles from 
one period to the next indicated so that they may be 


recognized in the various objects, 


“The products of the 


Continued on page 110 
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BOOK, continued from page 109 
craftsmen of the provinces of Old France,” the author 
declares, “will be enjoyed more, if, to their visual satis- 


faction is added that of knowing how—when—why— 
they were born. Though inspired by the Kings and their 
courts, they are an expression of a people who loved their 
homes. They mirror the experiences of a race. Tastes may 
change and the needs of today be ended by the riches 
of tomorrow but fine proportion and fine craftsmanship 
present a human quality that transcends time.” 

Though the major part of the book is, as might be 
expected, devoted to furniture—chairs, buffets, beds, 
desks, tables, couches, etc.—there are also informative 
chapters on textiles, ceramics, silver, wallpaper, rugs, 
mirrors, mantels, clocks, and many others. Here, for 
instance, are the mirror paintings so popular in the 
Louis XV and Louis XVI periods; the serpentine-shaped 
mantels of walnut or fruitwoods with the favorite rococo 
motifs carved above; the Empire mode in upholstery and 
draperies with its brilliant monotone satins in emerald- 
green, sapphire-blue and citron-yellow. 

Besides over three hundred photographs and sketches, 
French Provincial Decorative Art carries six full-page 
illustrations in full color. Such complete documentation 
enables the reader not only to see the objects described 
in the text but also to follow the developments through 
the various periods. Included are photographs of in- 
teriors showing the assembly of the different styles in 
rooms and groups. This book, therefore, is a treasure 
house of information for the interior designer and the 
collector, and a notable feature of it is the fact that all 
the objects pictured are now in private collections in the 
United States or in American and Canadian museums. 


THE RUG AND CARPET BOOK 


By Mildred Jackson O’Brien. Fully illustrated. 166 pp. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $4.00. 
This book is the reprint of a useful volume that has 
not been available for several years, now completely re- 
vised, concise as ever and beautifully illustrated and 
crammed with information on a subject that, frankly, too 
many interior designers leave to the prevince of the floor 
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coverings salesman. It fills at last a long felt need. 

Mildred Jackson O’Brien, active in the carpet indus- 
try for many years, knows her subject, and brings to the 
reader the fruits of her association; she has studied 
manufacture and design, combed markets and museums 
for her material, and presented it from the practical 
viewpoint of the dealer and manufacturer, assuririg the 
interior designer a dependable source of information. 

“Although it has been only through the creative talents 
of the designers, the devotion of individual craftsmen, 
and the untiring efforts of all those connected with the 
manufacture and distribution of our rugs and carpets 
over the years, that the industry has been able to develop 
its present stature,” writes the author in her preface, “it 
is, of course, the ultimate consumer who makes the final 
decision. Whether it be through her own artistic and 
practical eye or with the expert advice of her manufac- 
turer, dealer, or interior decorator, it is the home-planner 
herself who makes the choice.” 

The primary purpose of this book is to help everyene 
to know about the fabrics used on floors and to buy or 
sell them wisely. Besides a complete discussion of the 
historical development of techniques and designs of the 
various types of rugs, both Oriental and European, the 
author introduces the reader to the rich American heri- 
tage of Indian and Colonial rugs, and explains thor- 
oughly the modern techniques and types of pile involved 
in manufacturing modern machine-made products. 

The book will prove doubly valuable, for specific 
guides are presented for judging and identifying both 
antique and reproductions of historic rugs. Designs and 
weaves are explicitly described in text and graphically 
pictured in twenty-four pages of beautiful photographs 
showing complete interiors and details of floor coverings. 

Professional suggestions are given to assist the reader 
in selecting carpets and rugs, with consideration for 
the practicality of patterns, textures and colors. There 
is also much invaluable information on removing spots, 
cleaning, dyeing and caring for floor coverings. 

This book with its pages of simple, practical sug- 
gestions will help you to help your clients express their 
own good taste and save them many dollars in the 
bargain. 





POSITION WANTED 


Licensed Decorator, mature woman with 18 years’ experience 
in California, now in East, desires connection in suburbs or 
small town. Conversant with all phases of interior decorating, 
expert on estimates. Pleasant living conditions highly desirable. 
Would also enjoy traveling. Has own car. Write Box 136, 
Interior Design, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17. 


AN OPPORTUNITY WORTH INVESTIGATING IN 
A MIDDLE WEST CITY 


Twenty year old organization, excellent location on main 
thoroughfare in the best part of town. Clean stock of modern 
and traditional drapery and upholstery material, complete fur- 
niture, refinishing, drapery and upholstery workrooms. 

health of partners reason for selling. Write Box 128, Interior 
Design, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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